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Vocational Education 


MASON A. HAWKINS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OT many years ago a proposition to provide voca- 
tional education in the schools would have been 
regarded as little short of ridiculous. Such a 
scheme of education is to-day received with pro- 
found appreciation. Two causes have operated 
to bring about this change: on the one hand, 
great economic development with the attendant 
revolution of industry; the breaking away from 
individual and family production; the division and sub-divi- 
sion of labor; the concentration of population in cities, and 
the complete breaking up of the apprenticeship system through 
the introduction of machinery; and on the other hand, the fail- 
ure, and in the nature of the case, the absolute inability of the 
home to develop a scheme of vocational training that would 
maintain the home in ‘the position formerly held by it, as the 
school of applied arts have given birth to this new demand. 
Training for the simple forms of industrial service cannot now 
be economically acquired in the home, and the more technical 
training cannot be acquired there at all. Even if machinery 
and the sub-division of labor had not rendered the apprentice- 
ship training of the home inadequate, other things remaining 
as they are, the family needs would have driven the child from 
the bench of the apprentice into some field of industry for 
immediate pecuniary returns, for in many cases so small is 
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the average earnings of the American laborer that frequently 
the mother and children must by the sweat of their brows sup- 
plement the meager wage of the husband and father. It is 
common knowledge, as is shown in the figures given else- 
where, that many children of school age are actually at work. 

But granting that training for the industries is necessary, 
how can it be justified (1) as education? and (2) as a proper 
field for state activity? 

‘Examining the meaning of education as commonly given 
there appear two dominant ideas: first, the idea of developing 
the powers of the individual; second, developing the indi- 
vidual with reference to his usefulness to society. 

Thus Professor Hanus says: ‘‘Education is the preparation 
for the participation in and the appreciation of life’s activ- 
ities.’”” To appreciate his composite environment the indi- 
vidual must have all the powers of mind and body developed. 
And to participate in life’s activities he must have acquired 
skill and proficiency in the use of the tools necessary for 
service. 

Restating the same twofold aspect of education in a changed 
form, ‘‘Education is the process of the reconstruction of 
experience, giving it a more socialized value through the 
medium of increased individual efficiency.’’ A new idea is 
revealed in this definition, the idea of evolution, progress. 
Through the reconstruction of experience the individual is to 
be brought in touch with what President Butler calls ‘‘the 
inheritance of the race.’’ But the individual is not merely to 
receive these inheritances and like the slothful and unprofit- 
able servant hide them away in his mind. He is to improve 
upon them, giving them a new socialized value; and making 
them more useful to society through his increased individual 
efficiency in them. 

Vocational education, then, stands justified from an educa- 
tional point of view if it adds aught to the welfare of society 
through increased efficiency of the individual. 

And what better sanction can the state desire than to pro- 
vide a training that will make a contented, self-supporting 
citizen, who by training is competent and willing to make 
positive contribution for the perpetuity of society. We must, 
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therefore, not merely approve the provision for the psycho- 
logical and sociological phases of education: we must provide 
for them a workable school program. 

One must, however, always bear in mind the hierarchy of 
aims of the individual to the end that there shall be a har- 
monious development of mind and body for service. So 
much for the field of education in its general’ aspect. And 
though we must always insist that education, whether voca- 
tional or non-vocational, shall furnish insight as well as skill, 
culture as well as applied art, we are here concerned with that 
form of education that will give skill practicable for getting a 
living through the more ordinary channels of life. 

Vocational education embraces four general classes of ser- 
vice: professional, commercial, productive and domestic. ‘‘Of 
these,’’ says the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education, ‘‘the professional callings are’ partly provided for, 
partly at public and partly at private expense. 

‘The activities which may be classed as commercial, includ- 
ing all that has to do with the process of distribution and 
exchange are provided largely at public expense. The schools 
send out salesmen, clerks, bookkeepers, typewriters and sten- 
ographers in ever increasing numbers. These are the occupa- 
tions which will allow clean hands and good clothes.’’ The 
Commission calls attention to the fact that training for the 
occupations bearing upon production in contradistinction to 
those bearing upon distribution is only provided educationally 
in their most advanced and scientific forms,—in schools of 
electrical and mechanical engineering and the like. 

We are concerned here, not with professional and commer- 
cial training, for the high school already prepares the way for 
the former, while the latter is now receiving the consideration 
of statesmen and educators. Nor can we here give space to 
the subject of training for domestic occupation because of the 
personal and ill-defined character of the work; we hope to 
indicate merely the kind of training in the building trades, 
dairying, painting and the like, which may be taught in an 
ordinary six years’ course from the seventh grade through the 
high school. 

The ages of pupils during this period will range ordinarily 
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from twelve to eighteen. In spite of the compulsory school 
laws, operative in the North, many pupils drop out of school 
when they reach the fourteen-year mark, and a few at an 
earlier age. Again at the sixteenth birthday a heavier draft 
is made upon the enrollment, and many more leave the schools. 

A glance at the Census (12th) figures for the school popula- 
tion, and the enrollment at these ages emphasizes the need of 
vocational education. 

Z 

Population of school age (5 to 20 years inclusive). Total, 
26,099,788. Male, 13,086,160; Female, 13,013,628. White, 
92,479,211; Negro, 3,500,194. 


Il. 

Population attending school. Total, 13,385,628. Male, 
6,678,867; Female, 6,706,761. White, 12,245,220; Negro, 
1,096,774. 

III. 

Per cent of population of school age attending school. Total, 

50.5. White, 53.6; Negro, 31.0. 
IV. 

Per cent of population of specified age attending school. 
5 to 9 years, 48.1; 10 to 14 years, 79.8; 15 to 20 years, 26.8. 

Population at specified age periods. From 5 to 9 years, 
8,889,339; 10 to 14, 8,091,951; 15 to 19, 7,577,324. 

Population at specified age periods attending school. 5 to 9 
years, 4,273,815; 10 to 14 years, 6,459,933; 15 to 19 years, 
2,445,537. 

The figures are taken for convenience from the 12th Census. 
More recent figures would show relatively the same conditions. 
No. I shows children by race and sex of school age in the 
United States in 1900. No. II shows the population of school 
age attending school. No. III shows the percentage of pop- 
ulation of school age attending school. From III we find that 
for the whole of the United States one half of the entire pop- 
ulation of school age attend school, while for the negroes a 
little less.than one third attend school. 

In the special age periods shown in IV nearly one half of the 
children between the ages of 5 and 9 are in school; three 
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fourths between the ages of 10 and 14, and only one fourth of 
these between the ages 15 and 20 are in school. 

As ominous as these figures are, we should surely find them 
worse at certain age periods, fourteen and over, in very large 
cities and in rural districts. For this reason local conditions, 
including the demand for child labor between the ages of 12 
and 18, and the kind of labor open to them must be investigated 
in order to determine the character of vocational education 
necessary for that place. The possible variation from time to 
time in character of work and industries must also be consid- 
ered. It would be useless, even if it were possible, to repro- 
duce here a detailed study of any community in this respect. 
We can give here merely a tentative scheme which may be 
modified and adapted to any given community. 

In this connection a brief survey of vocational education 
already attempted may be profitable. 

There are many schools, largely of a private character, giv- 
ing training ranging from plain dressmaking and cooking to 
the most highly specialized forms of domestic science and 
domestic art. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Drexel in Philadel- 
phia for women; the California School of Mechanical Arts 
and the various business and technical schools for men are not- 
ably successful as schools of vocational training. However, 
these schools are for the most part technical, and are designed 
to fit the few for important posts, and not to prepare the rank 
and file better to earn a living. The requirements of such 
schools are beyond the twelve or fourteen year old pupil. 

More nearly answering the problem in hand is the Man- 
hattan Trades School of New York, for girls. 

The Manhattan Trades School was founded November 1, 
1901. Its aim is threefold: ‘‘(1) to improve the physical con- 
ditions of young workers; (2) to help the industries employ- 
ing women by giving them skilled workers with trained minds 
as well as trained hands; (3) to serve the country by improv- 
ing conditions of labor and by helping to solve the problem of 
woman’s work and life.’’ The school has succeeded admirably 
in carrying out these aims, but not without overcoming serious 
difficulties. We note them in passing for they are difficulties 
such as will be met in any school for industrial training. 
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Difficulties: ‘‘(1) A trade school should be open all the year; 

(2) the work should be done upon correct materials which are 
often expensive and perishable; (3) supervisors should have 
broad training both in trades and work of education, and (4) 
there should be a skilled supervisor for each industry taught.”’ 
To the problems of administration must be added the irregular 
attendance of pupils coming from very poor families. For 
such children any education beyond the seventh or eighth 
grade is obtained with the greatest sacrifice and difficulty. 
The lack of statistics showing the amount and kind of work 
available, and the unfriendly attitude on the part of prospective 
employers and pupils make it very difficult to project a practical 
course of study for a particular locality. The Manhattan 
Trades School has, nevertheless, met all these difficulties with 
marked success. It gives a short course of one year to pupils 
who must go to work at once. 

The supervisors of the various industries taught in the school 
investigate and supply information with respect to their several 
trades, giving among other things the kind and number of 
workers desired. 

The managers of industries soon learn to respect the intelli- 
gence and skill of what we call for want of a better name—the 
‘trades graduate. Girls who have attended the school only one 
year receive a larger wage than those who enter the industries 
without any special training. The knowledge of that fact has 
influenced even the poorest families to give their girls at least 
a year’s training in the trades school. 

The average trades school girl is not a graduate of the gram- 
mar school. The seventh grade gives up the largest number, 
with a goodly representation from the sixth and even the fifth 
grades. A very few are of high school rank. The attainments 
of pupils in cultural subjects have been very meager. And in 
the short course offered by the trades school it is difficult to 
place emphasis on other than vocational subjects. A longer 
school period is necessary for a fuller training, which, perhaps, 
will be secured only by resort to compulsory attendance laws, 
as in Germany, where the boy or girl in actual employment is 
compelled to attend school evenings and a portion of one or 
more day sessions each week. 
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The trades taught at the Manhattan Trades School are: 
dressmaking, millinery, operating, novelty and trade art. 

The report of the Massachusetts Industrial Commission for 
1906 shows some very interesting things about industrial edu- 
cation and the attitude of the state toward it. The Commis- 
sion finds that no instruction has been furnished at public 
expense in the principles or practice of farming, dairying, gar- 
dening, building trades, cabinet making, machine shop prac- 
tice, boot and shoe making, tanning, printing, bookkeeping, 
dressmaking, millinery, embroidery and designing. The state 
supports an agricultural college, but offers no preparatory course 
in agriculture in secondary schools. The few private schools 
for trades and industrial branches are insignificant as compared 
with the excellent facilities of the European State Systems. 

From its investigations the committee draws the following 
conclusions :— 

‘*1. For the majority of pupils who leave school and enter 
the industries at the age of 14 or 15 the first three years are 
wasted. A practical training open to these pupils would keep 
in school many who leave of their own volition. 

‘*2. Those who stay in school until 16 or 18 years of age are, 
because of greater training and industry, able to enter higher 
forms of industry, and acquire facility in their work more 
speedily than those of less maturity and training. Yet these 
also have little practical knowledge of industrial matters, and 
are lacking in manual skill. 

‘*3. The productive industries of the state must depend upon 
chance for their recruits. 

**4. This condition tends to increase the cost of production 
and lower the quality of the output. 

**5. Industries of state need greater skill and taste in work- 
manship. 

‘6. The state needs wider diffusion of industrial intelligence. 

“*7, Girls need training in good housekeeping and training 
for the industries.’”’ 

The report discloses this startling fact: in highly developed 
Massachusetts, with its culture and learning, its resources and 
wealth, 25,000 children between the ages of 14 and 16 are at 
work, or at least out of school. A careful study of many 
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industries, cities, schools and homes in different parts of the 
state, embracing more than 5,000 children, prove the waste of 
these years when spent out of school. For boys and girls who 
go to work at 14 are compelled to enter the least skilled and 
undeveloped branches wherein little increase in salary is pos- 
sible, and practically no chance for advancement. And the 
crime of it all is that these children could be kept in school for 
their parents can afford it, if only the school provided what the 
children need. That the training for industries pays is shown 
by the fact that those who enter the shops and factories ata 
later age enter upon work which requires more skill and 
maturity, and in a few years outstrip the boy and the girl who, 
entering the factory at 14 are still confined to work requiring 
little skill and offering small wages. As in New York, chil- 
dren who enter the low grade industries drop out of school at 
the seventh or eighth grade. The history of New York and 
Massachusetts in this respect would most likely repeat itself 
with slight variation in every other state of the Union. 

What is clearly needed, then, is training for children between 
the ages of 12 and 16. From the census figures given above it 
is evident that a large number of children drop out of school 
on or about the fourteenth year. For such children a modified 
course of instruction must be offered in the seventh and eighth 
grades to fit them somewhat for the work upon which they are 
to enter. In addition, compulsory attendance upon evening 
schools should be required. For those who can remain in 
school until 16 or 18 years of age, a more complete technical 
or trade education should be provided. 

It would be difficult here to map out a course of instruction. 
That must be determined largely by the taste and ability of the 
individual, the kind of employment he desires to enter, the 
standards of the community and the means at hand for pro- 
viding such training. 

The subjects of the curriculum should embrace the cultural 
studies, and should provide special training along industrial 
lines. The character of the vocational training offered and 
the industrial demands will determine the form and intensity 
of the latter, while the former should be made culture-produc- 
ing and enlightening: the culture and enlightenment to be 
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manifested in the individual’s consciousness of moral and 
civic relationships and responsibilities. Subjects like draw- 
ing, composite science and mathematics should find concrete 
application in the shop work. Well planned history courses, 
courses in physiology, economics and civics with proper 
emphasis upon formal instruction in English must form the 
foundation for all wholesome vocational training. 

The question of housing the school might be left to experts; 
but it is clear that a building for a school of this type will 
necessarily differ from the ordinary school building. The 
Manhattan Trades School for girls is housed in a remodeled 
factory. 

Some persons raise the objection that trades schools should 
not be placed close to academic high schools on the ground 
that the latter pervert the serious atmosphere of business life. 
The tendency of the day, however, a tendency well justified 
by centralization of varied industries under one plant, is for 
cosmopolitan high schools. Aside from economy of adminis- 
tration, it is believed that a positive civic good results from the 
necessary mingling of students who are preparing to follow 
different vocations. 

The problem of providing teachers and supervisors of voca- 
tional schools is perhaps rather serious. And yet, as one noted 
educator has stated, ‘‘if we make up our minds that we need 
specially trained teachers we shall find them somehow.”’ The 
present academic teacher needs to undergo regeneration both 
as to aim and method to make his services available, while the 
skilled mechanic must supplement his knowledge of the trades 
with an insight into the methods of instruction. In the begin- 
ning, the teachers must come from graduates of special trades 
and technical schools, and commercial high schools, as also 
from intelligent skilled artisans. 

Upon the superintendent will be placed the task of supply- 
ing the demand, temporarily, until properly trained teachers 
can be secured. And the superintendent will succeed just as 
he has in the past, upon the introduction into the curriculum 
of courses in music, drawing, nature study, etc.; which few 
teachers, if any, were prepared to teach. Ultimately, normal 
students will be required to become acquainted more or less 
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intensively with one or more trades, and the skilled, intelligent 
tradesman through night schools and normal extension courses 
must learn the principles of education. With supervisors and 
special teachers of this sort a large supplementary force of 
tradesmen and regular teachers might be utilized as instructors. 

It is anticipated that trades unions will object to such schools. 
But when the unions awake to the fact that the factory system 
thrives upon unintelligent labor, and that with greater training 
and more improved methods of labor the returns to labor 
increase, their objections will probably disappear. 

In conclusion, such training for boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 16 as will interest the large number of pupils 
who leave school at the age of 14 and over, a training that will 
enable them to enter life with the knowledge and skill in the 
use of the tools of at least one gainful occupation, that will 
enable them to appreciate and eventually participate in the 
great surrounding social and civic life, marks the ethical duty 
of the school to the individual from the standpoint of both 
individual and society. It is the duty of the state to require 
this modicum of the schools, and to furnish the means for its 
accomplishment. 
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The Standard of Literary Excellence 


ARTHUR W. SPENCER, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ULL of the American lust for achievement, dwell- 
ing in an industrial age, we are not without 
literary ideals. If we have often, as a nation, 
committed the excess of going too far in the 
direction of divorcing literature from life and 
the world’s work, history shows us to have pos- 
sessed in full measure the power of lavish appre- 
ciation of that which is best. Shakespeare and 
Milton, and those others of the past whose names shed their 
glory on the traditions of English literature are as truly ours 
as England’s. And as fast as moderns across the sea attain 
celebrity we admit them unquestioningly to places beside our 
own Lowell, Longfellow, Poe and Whitman in the pantheon 
of honored writers. 

It would be easy to prove that popular taste in this country 
has usually shown greatest favor toward the writers in closest 
sympathy with American democracy and institutions. Lowell 
and Emerson wrote with an ardent devotion to social ideals; 
Longfellow and Whittier, appealing to our affections rather 
than to our reflective faculties, supported rather than chal- 
lenged the social order; and while Poe and Whitman sounded 
a note of more or less alarming individualism, neither enjoys 
the same place in the national esteem as Lowell, Longfellow 
and Emerson, Whitman having found his most ardent votaries 
among those in whom the love of nature and man waged uncer- 
tain combat with law and custom, and Poe his among those in 
whom aesthetic appreciation was exceptionally specialized. As 
a people we have never lost our heads to individualism in liter- 
ature, even though, as will presently be pointed out, we have 
been influenced to divert a little from the path of common 
sense by un-American tendencies which wé have not yet domes- 
ticated. Despite their genius, writers like Thoreau, with his 
I-defy-society-and-convention sort of individualism, and Poe, | 
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with his aesthetic individualism, have not had the same hold 
on popular appreciation as writers less immersed in self- 
centered contemplation and more typical of the society in which 
we live. 

However, an alien force has unfortunately been exerted to 
super-impose upon the American people, from without, an 
abnormal and alien standard of literary excellence. Criticism 
in this country reflects too often a false attitude which mis- 
conceives literary excellence, and applies the term excellent 
only to works of a limited class possessing the sole essential 
of good technique—one, but by no means the only essential of 
good literature. 

It would be invidious to trace this influence to the University 
of Oxford, for that university represents also the antithetical 
tradition; moreover this influence has its birth in a social 
derangement rather than in academical limitations. It is inter- 
esting, however, to see to what extent Oxford men have sub- 
stituted the more or less unsocial ideal of self-culture for that 
of participation in the social order. Matthew Arnold was Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, and like that other Balliol poet, 
Clough, was at one time a fellow of Oriel. Ruskin was made 
Slade Professor somewhere about 1870. Burne-Jones and 
Morris both studied at Exeter College. Swinburne and An- 
drew Lang were graduatéd from Balliol, Pater was a fellow of 
Brasenose, and Symonds was a fellow of Magdalen. It would 
be folly to charge all of these with indifference to the social 
order; in Ruskin’s case it would be absurd, and in Arnold’s 
it would lead to a grave misconception. It would be unfair, 
also, to accuse them all of effeminacy of taste. On the other 
hand, their lack of a fundamental quality of moral and intel- 
lectual culture, founded on a receptive attitude toward the 
facts and problems of the social sciences and the social life, is 
only too apparent. To prove this one has only to mention a 
few of the more wholesomely sound British authors; for 
example, Carlyle, Thackeray, Stevenson, Gibbon, Browning, 
Leslie Stephen, and many now living whom it would be better 
to leave unnamed. 

Some years ago Professor Courthope, in a lecture on ‘‘Law 
in Taste,’’ questioned the soundness of the ideal of self-culture 
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which he had seen in vogue at Oxford for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The result had been, he said, more or less of antag- 
onism between the aims of culture and those of organized 
society. There had not been the interchange of intellectual 
influence between the universities and the world of action 
which there used to be. Nothing,could be more opposed, he 
thought, to the great civic idea of Aristotle, who never allowed 
himself to contemplate questions of art apart from those of 
morals. ‘To this it may be added that nothing could be more 
remote from the correct ideal of self-culture. Man. being, 
according to the Aristotelian conception which underlies the 
sound political and social theories of the present day, a social 
creature, self-culture must include the cultivation of our social 
capacities and concerns, as well as simply of that side of the 
individual which develops special excellence in a life of retire- 
ment and non-participation. Aestheticism is not, as some 


‘ think, incompatible with the ideal of self-sacrifice; but it does 


have to be supplemented by the social ideal to attain to effect- 
iveness as a working theory of self-culture. 

While the aesthetic tradition, the dilettante habit, are still to 
be regarded as alien to American soil, and we have not devel- 
oped a school of writers whose work is modeled on that 
tradition, it is nevertheless probable that popular taste, though 
robust enough to keep abnormal forces in check, has been less 
discriminating than it would have been had we been left in this 
country to work out our own salvation. When a group of 
Englishmen make conquest of a certain region of belles-lettres, 
and take possession of it as their exclusive property, the result 
is a widespread impression that other fields of literary effort 
are not literature. Accordingly we find some Americans dis- 
posed to regard literature with scorn, who would not wish to 
condemn those forms of it possessing most usefulness to 
society, and we find an exaggerated practicalism which would 
not exist except as a protest against the excesses of anti-social 
idealism. As in the case of Puritans and Roysterers one 
excess led to the other, and as unbridled romanticism has 
given birth to flounced and furbelowed classicism, and classi- 
cism in its turn to romanticism; so has flabby, fastidious 
idealism caused the reaction of a hard, obtuse materialism. 
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The middle and right course has been difficult whenever socie- 
ties have indulged in such excesses; it is in some degree diffi- 
cult now, judging from the hostile camps into which criticism 
is divided. And public opinion is readily misled by the war- 
fare between critic and critic, and critic and author, and gets 
into the way of supposing that the ideal and the practical, 
literature and life, art and affairs, are irreconcilable, and can 
by no possibility be brought together in a single conception 
of the unity of thought and action. 

Another condition unfavorable to American taste is the 
absorption of our people in commercial activities, which makes 
us sometimes disposed to undervalue that economic utility 
which cannot readily be discerned. Looking upon litera- 
ture as trivial, offering no legitimate sphere for a manly ambi- 
tion, we are apt to overrate the frivolous. elements, and to 
underrate the serious elements in literary excellence, mixing 
them up in a formula of our own which fails to combine them 
in normal proportions. 

However, these influences hostile to sound popular taste 
have to a large extent been foisted upon us without our having 
had an opportunity to ascertain what they meant, and we shall 
doubtless in time outgrow them. Then literature will be deemed 
co-extensive with the spheres of thought and action, and it 
will be seen that the ‘‘sine qua non”’ of literary excellence is 
neither imagination nor practicalism, neither commercial utility 
nor power to furnish enjoyment. It will be perceived that it 
is at once all of these, in fact something including them all. 

In these days we find one type of critic resting Emerson’s 
right to immortality on condensation of style, as shown by his 
rendering of a succinct phrase of Tacitus. Referring to the 
effigies of Brutus and Cassius, the Roman historian impres- 
sively declared ‘‘Praefulgebant . . . eo ipso quod. . . non vise- 
bantur.’’ The meaning was expressed, with that power of 
condensation which we are told establishes a claim to immor- 
tality, in Emerson’s paraphrase, ‘‘They glared through their 
absences.’’ Is Emerson’s fame, then, to rest on his technique, 
not on his genius? This type of critic, unfortunately too com- 
mon, errs through an extravagant devotion to the aestheticism 
fostered by a monomania for styles—a devotion which tran- 
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scends the bounds of that admiration which Mr. Asquith had 
in mind when he said that style corresponds in the sphere of 
thought and knowledge to good manners in the sphere of 
social relationship. Such an infatuation treats style not as an 
elegant accomplishment which all should cultivate to the 
extent of which their natural gifts will admit, but as an obli- 
gation enforced by a kind of Mosaic law. 

Another common type of critic is seen to be wearied, like 
Arnold, by the endless discussions of people who want nothing 
said that cannot be proved, who substitute materialism for 
sentiment, who forbid us to love nature except in accordance 
with science. This type is unfair to its opponents, and lam- 
poons their literary creed. It errs through an infatuation not 
with style, but with an unintellectual sentimentalism—an infat- 
uation which sputters defiance at the temper of the age, and 
vainly intrenches itself behind insecure earthworks of fancy. 

Literature derives its highest excellence from being at once 
the vision of: an unreal world, and a sensible discourse upon 
the world in which we live. The middle path between con- 
flicting extremes is the safest. Sentiment and common sense 
must not be separated. The greatest English novelist of the 
eighteenth century chose the middle road between moral license 
and restraint. The greatest Victorian novelist took the middle 
course between the artistry of romance and the carpentry of 
realism :— 

‘*‘My way is like a Rhone island in the summer drought, 
stony, unattractive, and difficult between the two forceful 
streams of the unreal and the over-real, which delight man- 
kind—honor to the conjurers! My people conquer nothing, 
win none; they are actual, yet uncommon. It is the clock 
work of the brain that they are directed to set in motion, and 
—poor troop of actors to vacant benches!—the conscience 
residing in thoughtfulness which they would appeal to.’”’... * 

The erroneous assumption that literary merit is measurable 
by the power of ministering to enjoyment is readily met. For 
such pleasure is itself an ethical problem. The pleasure experi- 
enced in contemplating a beautiful work of art must be nobler 
than that attendant upon witnessing a sensational play that 
keeps one on the rack of suspense; beauty must be higher than 
* Beauchamp’s Career, chap. xlviii. 
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dramatic interest—so that, in asserting that literary excellence 
is purely a question of the pleasure aroused, we are driven from 
our position and compelled to invoke the assistance of ethics 
to appraise pleasures, with the object of determining those 
which are noblest and therefore those most to be reckoned 
with by the literary artist. Once we have launched upon this 
consideration of what is meant by literary enjoyment, we have 
to travel still further, taking account of the relation of enjoy- 
ment to action, and the value of sentiment as compared with 
the values of conduct and character, and here it must become 
apparent that that literature which subordinates literary enjoy- 
ment to a proper place of its own among the world’s diversified 
interests and institutions, must be superior to a literature which 
arrogantly ignores other fields of life than that which it chooses 
to cultivate. The greatest literature, in other words,. must 
recognize the existence of an orderly scheme of life to which 
it is harmoniously adjusted. Likewise, the greatest literature 
must address itself not to the idle dilettante, the impractical 
dreamer, the over-specialized connoisseur, or the one-sided 
critic, but to those who supply the normal elements of a higher 
civilization, to those whose minds are focussed not in one 
direction, but whose range of observation includes everything 
in sight, to those in whom the largest breadth of mind and 
character is combined with admirable good taste and exem- 
plary common sense. 

It is not strange, therefore, that John Addington Symonds, 
pursuing all his life studies which necessarily led to his being 
classed with the aesthetic movement that distinguished the 
latter half of the nineteenth century from earlier periods, 
should exhibit a feeling that the connoisseur of Greek poetry 
and Italian culture is separated by a deep abyss from the 
highest type of man of letters. He wrote:— 


‘*The literary ‘viveur’ cannot hope to become a scholar or 
to produce a monumental work. In so far as he shares the 
scientific spirit of our age—in so far as he is sensible of pos- 
sessing faculties above the average, and is open to the animat- 
ing ideas of the modern world—he will have to endurea lifelong 
recurrent regret for sterner paths abandoned, and for nobler 
triumph foregone.’’ * 


* Life of John Addington Symonds, by Horatio F. Brown. 
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The traditional proposition that literature must be tried only 
by aesthetic standards, that it exists only for pleasure, is illog- 
ical, and it is also inconvenient. If such a view were adopted, 
it would be necessary to ignore the vast bulk of productions of 
the modern intellect which it should be the function of an ade- 
quate and progressive criticism to appraise. By what right 
could we adjudge Froude a master of style, or Locke one of 
the distinctly notable writers of the eighteenth century? It is 
true that specialization, meaning that type of specialization 
which is more notable for its defects than for its virtues, is a 
serious fault in any work of literature, but it does not follow 
that every production of a man versed in special knowledge of 
history and the sciences is damned. The Origin of Species is 
worthy of being treated with the same degree of respect as The 
Ring and the Book, and the critic has no right to pronounce 
judgment unless he has sworn allegiance to the principle that 
literature is co-extensive with life, to the doctrine that the merit 
of literature consists in its worth with reference to humanity. 

It is interesting to consider how the welfare of the world is 
most to be advanced, whether by enlarging its capacities for 
enjoyment or for work. If we conceive literature as one of 
the many factors at work to develop the higher aptitudes of 
the race, and the man of letters as responsible for the influence 
which his work exerts in fostering the development of moral 
and intellectual aptitudes, the question arises whether he should 
devote himself primarily to entertaining his audience, in a 
manner aimed to stimulate the higher powers of aesthetic 
appreciation or intellectual pleasure, or whether, on the con- 
trary, he should discard certain elegant literary forms and 
traditions, and concern himself primarily with systematizing 
or adding to the world’s store of useful knowledge. How can 
he serve his fellows most, as a literary artist purely and simply, 
or as a scholar with a high standard of intellectual achieve- 
ment? In other words, is literature to help mankind to play or 
to work? 

As in every-day life it is neither the toiler nor the idler, but 
the man who understands equally well how to work and how 
to have a good time, who represents the normal type, so in 
literature it is the author skilled both in edifying and in enter- 
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taining his fellows who discloses the normal type of his pro- 
fession. And if that profession has power to contribute to the 
progress of the race by stimulating the development of higher 
aptitudes, the prevailing view will be that the aptitudes for 
higher forms of work and higher forms of play ought to be 
combined in a symmetrical type of character instead of being 
developed to the exclusion of each other. All in life is not 
work; even an industrial age will not assert that its standards 
will certainly be satisfactory in a later stage of progress. Nor 
is the highest thing in life intellectual recreation or aesthetic 
pleasure, for no society in which the polite arts have been 
advanced by leisure and luxury to a high level will dare main- 
tain that it can legislate conventions of taste for other societies. 
It is quite safe to conclude, then, that in literature as in life, 
the richest combination in the individual of capacities for 
enjoyment and for activity, the greatest versatility, the most 
striking catholicity of talent and accomplishment, supply in 
general the criterion of superior excellence. 

The versatility of that century which gave to English liter- 
ature More and Raleigh, Sydney and Spenser, Bacon and 
Shakespeare, will always be an inspiring model for later ages. 
Nor can one agree with Mr. Sidney Lee that each of these six 
writers was to a greater or less extent the victim of a foible of 
omniscience carrying with it ‘‘the inevitable penalties.’’ That 
the penalties were not serious is evidenced by the great name 
which each has left behind. It was the fault of that age, per- 
haps, to combine superficiality with versatility—although this 
is not especially apparent in Bacon’s case—just as it is the 
defect of our own, despite admirable examples that might lead 
one to think otherwise, to seek the antidote for specialization 
in a vapid and ineffective general culture, rather than in that 
well-proportioned knowledge for which a wisely directed 
specialization may serve to lay the solid foundations. In 
spite of the extent to which Bacon and Sydney may be supposed 
to have suffered from too great diffuseness of effort, their versa- 
tility is more that of the scholar than that of the dilettante. It 
is a wholesome type of versatility, ornamental alike to litera- 
ture and to life, and one which wherever found has made for 
the progressive development of human character. 
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Why is it that we have so few great poets? Because we have 
so few poets filled with the inspiration of great ideas with 
regard to human life and society, which are the ripe fruit of 
intellectual and spiritual growth resulting from wide experi- 
ence of life. ‘To demand that the poet’s feet be planted firmly 
on the bedrock of a practical outlook on life may seem to 
violate tradition, and to pull from its pedestal a sacred ideal. 
Mr. William Watson, in a critical poem, says of Arnold:— 


‘Something of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage’’ 


As if that may have been a slight misfortune. It would be 
nearer right to say that we should expect our poets and men of 
letters to draw close to life, as Landor warmed his hands before 
its fires, instead of fleeing from man into the forest of their 
own introspection, and becoming more or less isolated, like 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, by the detachments and illusions 
of mystical revery. We should expect our poets to be not only 
lyrical and imaginative but rich in moral and intellectual 
beauty. We should consider them greater when they seem to 
follow the tradition of Shakespeare, Milton and Goethe, than 
when they suggest, rather, the type lofty but insufficient repre- 
sented by Coleridge, Keats and Rossetti. The latter we may 
love, but we cannot venerate. 

If we revised some of the judgments which we have formed 
of great writers, in the light of their qualities tending to ele- 
vate the individual and improve society, we would escape much 
of the cant thrust upon us by a type of literary criticism that 
does not express the soundest and most sensible opinion of 
mankind, which criticism must strive to interpret rather than 
to supersede. The literary critic is no longer a lawgiver, no 
longer an individual with a temperament, no longer an expert 
taster of delicacies. Impressionism cannot survive before the 
advance of science. Criticism must expound rather than make 
conventions of taste. The critic must fix his attention not only 
upon the author, but upon the society which judges him; to it 
he must appeal if he wishes his judgments to be sustained. To 
it he must go for the materials of his definition of literary 
excellence. This paper has been a feeble attempt to throw 
light on the nature of such a definition. 
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N order to make the schoolroom a place for the 
normal development of children we must study 
the conditions under which knowledge is gained 
before the school age is reached. We must watch 
the child as he moves naturally among his ever 
enlarging experiences, noting his characteristics 
and the degree of pleasure which he derives from 
their exercise. How varied a store of knowledge 
he accumulates during his first five years of life. All his senses 
are actively employed; he investigates for himself the qualities 
of objects both natural and artificial; he asks questions when 
his curiosity prompts them; he passes freely from one attractive 
object to another, returning voluntarily many times to those 
which have proved most interesting; all unconsciously he com- 
pares and classifies; he relates new knowledge to that which 
went before; his memory is tenacious because it has experience 
for its basis. 

Through his physical and mental self-activity, his curiosity, 
his love of variety, and his power of imitation he has gained 
an almost incredible number of ideas without any formal 
instruction. He has taken pleasure in spontaneous self- 
expression in his play, in telling what he knows, and in his 
grotesque little drawings. His imagination, which has become 
very active, has created for him a delightful subjective world 
which is for the moment as real as the objective. 

He loves the realm of nature, and fortunate indeed is he if 
he spends these early years in close proximity to field and 
wood, orchard, meadow and brook, lured continually by their 
thousand voices to greater unconscious acquisitjon. The 
things learned through adventure, exploration and experiment 
are never forgotten, but form centers of interest and knowledge 
from which may be developed later a conscious desire to know. 

Whatever may have been his environment, however, he has 
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been free from formal instruction, bewildering explanations 
and mechanical movements. The office of the wise parent has 
been to supplement the child’s self-teaching by aiding in over- 
coming difficulties just when the child realized his need of help, 
and when failure to carry out his plans would have resulted in 
discouragement. 

Now he enters the elementary school where he is to spend a 
term of years. Here formal instruction awaits him. Whether 
or not it will dwarf his powers or aid in their proper develop- 
ment depends upon the conditions which the schoolroom fur- 
nishes. If these are to be favorable to the pupil’s advancement 
in learning they must be based on the natural conditions under 
which he has thus far learned unconsciously. He must have 
material in abundance, free access to it, frequent opportunities 
for movement and self-expression, and opportunity, to ask 
questions. 

These conditions will best minister to the intellectual devel- 
opment of the child under a teacher who loves children, studies 
them, and earnestly desires their progress; who is willing to 
devote his time and energy to his school; who brings to his 
work all the stores of knowledge which he has been able to 
gain, not that he may deluge the minds of his pupils, but that 
he may present subjects clearly and make enthusiasm conta- 
gious; who feels that the school exists for the sake of the chil- 
dren, not for the sake of the teacher, and that the children are 
of more importance than subjects. 

Such a spirit in the teacher creates an atmosphere most 
favorable to spontaneous self-activity in his pupils. He recog- 
nizes their natural love of movement, color, variety; their 
desire to talk with one another and to ask questions; there- 
fore his work is so planned as to utilize these native tendencies, 
for in them lies the child’s power of self-development. 

Too often the schoolroom has been a place where children 
have been allowed to move only at the request or command of 
the teacher; where they have answered questions, but have 
not asked them; where conversation with their fellow-pupils 
has been carried on only in secret; where self-activity has 
shown itself only in unlawful ways; and where the monoto- 
nous pouring in of information has deadened the desire to 
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know. Herbart truly says, ‘‘Tediousness is the greatest sin of 
instruction.”’ 

It is the teacher’s office to guide but not to supersede the 
pupils. He must have clearly defined in his own mind the 
order in which the parts of a subject are to be presented; and 
he must so present them that the pupil’s interest will be excited 
both because the new is properly related to what he already 
knows, and because his curiosity is aroused as to what may 
come in the further development of the subject. 

Interest is the strongest intellectual motive. The most suc- 
cessful man is he whose occupation has for him such an interest 
that his vital energy is spontaneously put forth, and that he 
is constantly on the alert in regard to an extension of his 
knowledge. 

It is the teacher’s high privilege to call forth in his pupils 
the same joy in work. He can do so only by arousing interest 
in the subjects taught. So long as the pupil is indifferent to 
his studies or feels a positive aversion toward them it is impos- 
sible that he should make progress. True interest is not a 
momentary feeling excited by some device for securing atten- 
tion, but it is an abiding pleasure in the subject itself, aroused: 
by a proper presentation at the right time. This vital interest 
causes pupils to exert their own, energies and to take delight in 
doing so. It leaves them at the close of the lesson eager to ask 
questions. It invites them to consider by themselves what 
they have learned. It leads them to look forward with minds 
alert and receptive to further investigation. If this state of 
mind could be induced throughout the elementary school course 
the result would be a desire for further acquaintance with at 
least one subject after the course has been finished and there 
is no longer a teacher to stimulate endeavor. 

For this reason the elementary school should present a varied 
curriculum in order that every pupil may find something that 
appeals to him as an individual. Every normal child is 
capable of spontaneous, enthusiastic devotion to the pursuit of 
some kind of knowledge. In the past the schools have had 
much to answer for in regard to the intellectual stagnation 
which they have induced by holding children down to signs 
and symbols in which they could not take an interest, and by 
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determined but futile efforts to force all children to think 
exactly alike. It has been the work of Sisyphus. 

The number of lines in which a child first becomes inter- 
ested in school depends upon the number of knowledge 
centers, or ‘‘apperceptive’’ centers, which he acquired during 
his period of self-teaching in early childhood. That is, those 
subjects will immediately attract him which at once relate 
themselves to concepts already formed. 

We have seen that his first self-teaching was done with sense 
material furnished by his environment in unlimited quantity, 
of inexhaustible interest and endless variety. It was presented 
to him not once but continuously. He was free to go to it 
again and again. 

So in his first years in the elementary school he should be 
furnished with an abundance of such material. It should 
include natural objects in as great variety as possible, some of 
the toys which he loves, other little common objects which are 
dear to every child, and pictures which interest him. All these 
should be accessible to him every day. They will at first form 
the basis of his number work, of his conversation, of his 
drawing, and of his written self-expression. These are the 
things in which he delights, and which vitalize the forms 
which he must now learn. He remembers combinations of 
numbers and of letters more easily when their repetition calls 
up clear mental images of the objects for which they stand. 
His power to remember increases his desire to know; and his 
desire to know is the living root of his intellectual development. 

The school must see to it that this favorable condition is not 
confined to the beginning of its course. Human beings at 
every age learn more from things themselves than from descrip- 
tions of them; therefore much illustrative material, consisting 
of concrete models and pictures adapted to the age of the 
pupils and the subjects to be studied should form a conspic- 
uous part of the resources of every class room in an elementary 
school. Such material arouses interest, vivifies the necessary 
descriptive and formal work, and by continuous impressions 
makes memory retentive. 

Another indispensable condition for learning, no matter 
what the subject under consideration may be, is an orderly 
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and quiet room; not a room in which the children sit like 
graven images and in which a deathlike stillness prevails, but 
one where the pupils are trained to respect the rights of others, 
and where unnecessary noise is voluntarily repressed for the 
sake of all. There is movement, but it is legitimate movement. 
If there is noise, it is the pleasant noise of the workshop. There 
is liberty but not license. 

The favorable schoolroom conditions already enumerated 
reach their highest efficiency when the conduct of the recita- 
tion in every subject is placed in the hands of the pupils. In 
this case every child has the privilege of asking questions of 
his fellow-pupils, of expressing his opinion, of arguing and 
discussing, of being a working member of the community. 

He learns to think quickly; to adjust himself suddenly on 
occasion; he has many opportunities to move; he has the 
variety that he loves as one speaker succeeds another, and he 
hears many voices in succession instead of that of the teacher 
continuously; his attention is perfect because he has a spon- 
taneous desire to know what each will say; he remembers 
what he discusses with his equals because so many elements 
of interest enter into the discussion; he illustrates his points 
by drawing or by the use of material and calls upon others to 
do the same; he learns to confess ignorance instead of pre- 
tending to understand. He is doing what he was made to do 
—developing intellectual power through spontaneous self- 
activity, and he experiences the pleasure which ever accom- 
panies such work. 

The teacher of such a class, in presenting a new phase of a 
subject, makes his points as clearly as he can, skillfully ques- 
tions his pupils, and throws additional light upon obscurities. 
Then he gives up the field to them. They are to work it over 
among themselves by questioning and discussing. The teacher 
follows their exercise with the closest attention as, in their 
zeal, they unconsciously reveal to him the strong and the weak 
places in his teaching. When he sees that a word from him- 
self is necessary, he gives it. It makes a deep impression 
because the pupils have reached the exact stage where it is 
needed. 

If the subject is to be further considered in a ‘‘home lesson,’’ 
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it is with the understanding that the recitation will be an 
occasion for discussion among the members of the class. Each 
looks forward to putting questions and giving arguments. The 
work takes on the likeness of a game conducted according to 
certain rules fair to all contestants. 

The child’s own constitution furnishes the suggestion for 
creating such a condition in the schoolroom. Children are at 
their best in their games and plays. Here are true self-activity 
and self-expression. Physical and mental energy are put forth 
together for a definite purpose. The question for the teacher 
is, ‘‘What use can be made in the schoolroom of this vital 
energy, so that it shall be constructive and not destructive?’’ 

All stored energy is bound in the end to be destructive 
unless it finds an outlet before it reaches the danger point. It 
may simply escape through some channel provided for it, or it 
may be turned to highly productive uses. The escape of steam 
from the teakettle prevented explosion, but it remained for Watt 
to ask why this tremendous force should not be utilized. 

The teacher’s problem is the same. He may offer oppor- 
tunities for the escape of energy by the introduction of recesses 
and games; but the question still remains, ‘‘How shall this 
abounding vitality be made to move the regular subjects of 
instruction in the schoolroom?’’ 

The answer is not far to seek. Though the teacher must of 
necessity set the tasks, he can, through the right use of the 
play element, cause his pupils to work at their lessons with 
spontaneity and pleasure. Play in education does not mean 
the use of games brought in to break up the monotony of the 
schoolroom. It means such a management of the regular sub- 
jects of the curriculum as shall give the children the leading 
part, and allow them to exercise and develop their own powers 
as in a game. 

James L. Hughes says, ‘‘Every characteristic of excellence 
in playing—quickness, alertness, enthusiasm, persistence, 
energy and independence—is a characteristic of a good 
worker at maturity.’’ It might well be said, also, that all 
these qualities are characteristic of pupils in an elementary 
school where the recitations are conducted by the children 
along the lines of their natural powers and inclinations, and 
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where a gain in knowledge is the result of that close and pro- 
ductive attention which proceeds from interest. 

The more centers of interest a child has surrounding his 
subject, the more spontaneous energy he will apply to learning. 
One of the greatest sources of interest to every child is another 
child. In common with other human beings he likes to asso- 
ciate with his own generation. He loves his parents; he wishes 
to feel sure of their sympathy and interest, but he prefers to 
play with his equals. So he may love his teacher and desire 
encouragement and sympathy; but he delights in discussing 
his lesson with other children, in listening to their opinions, 
in answering their questions if he can, in expressing his own 
opinion, in explaining, in hearing the explanations of others. 

When he thinks that a matter has not been satisfactorily 
settled he asks for the teacher’s opinion, because, though he 
has done all in his power, his knowledge is not sufficient for 
the occasion. The action is analogous to that of the little child 
who has worked hard to make something and who calls for the 
aid of his parents because his plans have outrun his skill. In 
both cases there is a feeling of satisfaction in the help received 
which could not be experienced if the child had not first done 
all he could for himself. 

A period in which a recitation is conducted’ by the pupils is 
a time for the most careful supervision on the part of the 
teacher. It is not a time for correcting papers, for recording 
statistics or for looking up information. He has a far more 
important field before him. He must see that the rules of the 
game are observed; he must guide the questioning at any point 
where it shows a lack of understanding; he must notice whether 
his pupils show a gain in reasoning power and in independence 
of judgment. When he wishes to speak there is absolute atten- 
tion. His voice comes in as a new element and his pupils feel 
that he has something important to say. He has not already 
wearied them by much talking. Teacher and pupils are co-op- 
erating for the good of all. 

The gain in intelligence developed by asking questions can- 
not be overestimated. Every teacher knows that in order to 
question properly he must have a clearer and broader knowledge 
of his subject than if he is simply to assign a lesson and hear 
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it recited. The same holds true of pupils in regard to asking 
or merely answering questions; and it is their inalienable right 
to have every possible opportunity given them to grow toward 
their greatest intellectual stature. 

Self-conducted recitations cause children to work hard with 
pleasure. Each knows that whatever he asks or whatever 
opinion he honestly advances will be treated with respect, and 
that if he is mistaken he will be set right without discourtesy. 
Here, under a teacher imbued with the spirit of democracy, 
the ‘‘submerged tenth’? comes to its own. It works up to its 
highest level of achievement. It feels that it has actually done 
something worthy; that it has a place in the scheme of things. 
It may have slight originative power, but what it has is 
allowed free play, and exercise stimulates to further effort. 
Emerson says, ‘‘Power dwells with cheerfulness. Hope puts 
us in a working mood.’’ The atmosphere of every schoolroom 
should be charged with these qualities, for they are the birth- 
right of every child, of the poorest scholar as well as of the 
better endowed pupil. They are present in a high degree 
wherever children are conducting their work themselves with 
the co-operation of the teacher. 

The conditions for elementary schools here suggested are 
founded on the nature of the child, and cause him to be self- 
educative in the schoolroom as he is at home and, later, in the 
world. They are new neither in theory nor in application. 
Some of them were formulated and applied more than three 
hundred years ago in the schools established by the Jesuits and 
taught by the best intellects of the time. There the boys were 
encouraged to question one another in their studies. There 
interest and pleasure were considered essential to learning. 
One of the wisest of the founders of those schools wrote: ‘‘It 
is the unvarying decision of wise men, whether in ancient or 
modern times, that the instruction of youth will always be best 
when it is pleasantest. That which enters into willing ears, 
the mind as it were runs to welcome, seizes with avidity, care- 
fully stows away, and faithfully preserves.”’ 

A few years later Comenius said: ‘‘Teaching should be 
tempered with an agreeable variety, and the playful element 
admitted.’’ 
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**Let the pupils teach what they have acquired.”’ 

**Everything should be presented to as many senses as 
possible. The senses are the most faithful stewards of the 
memory.”’ 

All the great educational reformers from that time to our own 
have arrived at practically the same conclusions; yet a school- 
room is still the place where children are subject to the most 
unnatural conditions which they will ever encounter. There 
are, however, at the beginning of the twentieth century, indi- 
cations which point toward a better understanding of chil- 
dren’s needs and a determination to bring the schools into 
more direct relation with the conditions of life. 
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’ seems to be a paradox of life that that which is 

of greatest value is also subject to the greatest 

abuses. This truth applies not only to things 

but to principles, not only in the realm of matter, 

but equally in that of mind. The use of anaes- li 
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thetics and opiates revolutionized the practice of 
medicine in the last century, yet it has ministered 
to some of the most loathsome and destructive of 
human habits—even to suicide. The divinest of sympathies 
are being wrought upon daily to satisfy the lusts and promote ! 
the iniquity of impostors in every part of the world. And it 
is no unusual experience to hear the expounder of a new edu- 
cational doctrine bewail the fact that his theory has been dis- 
torted and made to work havoc in the schools, by incompetent 
or thoughtless teachers. It is not always sufficient, therefore, 
to condemn a thing, that it has been made to work evil. A 
principle must be tested by its power to do good in the ser- 
vice of those fit to apply it, rather than by its failures and 
abuses in the hands of incompetents. 

Probably no field of human activity can furnish more illus- 
trations of this truth to-day than that of education. Principles 
and methods which are natural and inspiring as applied by ! 
their originators become formal, lifeless, even deadening in | 
the hands of imitators. Indeed, this transformation is often . 
brought about—as in the case of poor old Pestalozzi—by the 
authors themselves by excessive formulation or by making all 
else conform to their ‘‘hobby.’’ It is no wonder, then, that 
the thinker of a new thought or the expounder of a new 
method in education should give his creation to the world in 
fear and trembling. 

In view of this truth, and in order to clear the way for a dis- 
cussion of its fundamental principle, it seems best to first 
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mention some of the abuses to which the conversational method 
of teaching is subject. Having shown its chief dangers to lie 
in its abuse rather than its use, we will be the better prepared 
to appreciate its legitimate use. 


I. 





ITS DANGERS 


1. The method lacks directness and logical sequence, and 
out of this characteristic arise all the following dangers. It is 
very much easier for a teacher of limited ability and insight to 
follow a formal, systematic outline than to bring about the 
development of a topic in an informal, natural way such as the 
conversational method aims to provide. 

2. Therefore the discussion is likely to be aimless, to 
wander from point to point in disconnected fashion, and to 
have no unifying thread. It requires a person of rare genius 
to properly direct an informal discussion without a too active 
participation in it himself. 

3. Unless the teacher is skillful in summing up and system- 
atizing the main thoughts at the end of a discussion the sub- 
ject is liable to be left in a very chaotic form, without unity 
or recognized relation of parts. Since formal and logical 
classification is avoided in the development of a topic, there is 
danger that a teacher will consider it something to be always 
shunned. To realize its highest possibilities the informal dis- 
cussion should be followed by classification, formulation or 
definition on the part of the students. 

4. There is danger that the teacher will do too much talking. 
One of the most common criticisms of young teachers is that 
they talk too much. They insist on “‘pouring in’’ instead of 
*‘drawing out,’’ and for the exercise of this weakness the con- 
versational method furnishes an excellent opportunity. 

5. On the other hand, it furnishes a constant temptation to 
certain pupils to talk without having anything to say. Every 
class contains individuals who delight to give rein to their 
tongues and ‘‘ramble eternally on.’’ Such pupils will bring 
in a dozen irrelevant facts without once getting near the topic 
in hand. Such abuse could not so easily occur with the cate- 
chetical or topical method of recitation. 

6. Then, too, we must not overlook the danger of neglecting 
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the timid pupils of a class. There are always those who will 
take no part in a discussion unless frequently urged to do so, 
and in the interest of turning a point or developing a subject 
they are very likely to be overlooked. It is just such pupils 
who need to be drawn into the conversation, for their self- 
confidence is developed through expression, and their ideas 
are generally better than those of the more talkative pupils. 

7. As acorollary to all the preceding propositions we have 
the danger of wasting time. Because the conversational method 
is not direct and logical, because of its temptation to aimless 
and irrelevant talk, it is certain to consume more time than 
any other method with a more direct mode of attack. If the 
saving of time is especially desired, this is not the method to 
be used. This would, no doubt, be urged by many as the 
most serious objection to the conversational method. But it 
must be remembered that mental development requires time, 
and that those methods which are quickest in reaching their 
end are by no means productive of the best or most lasting 
results. 

It may be urged that all the above dangers are due rather 
to incompetent teachers than to any weaknesses of the method 
itself. This we readily grant. But we may ask in reply, 
‘*‘What abuse of any recognized method or principle of teach- 
ing can be mentioned which is not due to the same cause?’’ 
Were it not for incompetent, thoughtless teachers the conver- 
sational method—every method—would be without any dangers. 


Il. ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The conversational method has grown out of the changed 
conditions of modern education, and is probably more gen- 
erally used in our own country than in any other. Under the 
old relationship of teacher and pupils, when every school was 
an absolute monarchy, when the teacher was dictatorial and 
the pupils were servile, such a method could have had no place. 
Its successful operation requires a sympathetic co-operation 
between teacher and pupils, and an inquiring attitude on the 
part of each. On the other side, so long as knowledge was 
prescriptive and categorical it could not easily be approached 
by such a method. Memorizing of definitions and texts, and 
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tests by questions and answers were the order of school life. 
Mental development was subordinate to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and results were therefore tested by the formal 
expression of knowledge rather than by the mental movements 
involved in its acquisition. 

The fundamental principle of the conversational method of 
teaching is that it is psychological rather than logical. It 
adapts itself to mind rather than to matter to be acquired. 
Formerly the test of a method was in its being logical, in its 
presenting a subject in a systematic order determined by adult 
minds; now its test lies in its being psychological, in its pre- 
senting a subject in an order required by the mode of thought 

_of the pu Then mind was forced to conform to the 
artificial formulation of knowledge; now knowledge must be 
adapted to the natural order of the developing mind. This 
order can only be determined by informai, interesting 
conversation. 

The greatest advantage of this method is its encouragement 
of what has been well called ‘‘thinking aloud.’’ The whole 
thought process is thus revealed, and not only the conclusions 
given; consequently if a conclusion is wrong it is easy to locate 
the point of deviation in the train of thought. The one char- 
acteristic which made the text-books of a few years ago so dry 
and unintelligible was that they gave only conclusions. We 
do not wonder that children had trouble with these conclu- 
sions when the processes of development were omitted. The 
conversational method aims to reach no conclusions until the 
pupils have passed through every stage of the mental process 
necessary, for them, to reach it. The mental processes 
involved in reaching a given principle may be very different 
with different pupils—a fact recognized by the method under 
discussion, but overlooked by most others. 

In the informal discussion of a subject it is not touched only 
at isolated points—as is necessarily the case in using the 
**method of questions and answers’’—but it is covered com- 
pletely and connectedly. It is not a mere figure of speech to 
speak of ‘‘turning’’ a topic under consideration. For by this 
method it becomes, as it were, a sphere in a state of neutral 
equilibrium; every touch causes it toturn somewhat and reveal 
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some new aspect; each person approaches it from a different 
view-point, and therefore brings something new to the general 


conclusion. But in a recitation dominated by the teacher, the 


view-point is always his own and may not be at all intelligible 
to the pupils. 

By the conversational method the initiative is given to the 
pupil. He starts the discussion at a point which is to him the 
natural point of attact, and from this beginning the develop- 
ment of the subject takes a trend determined by his own 
psychic movements. Any mind works most freely and rapidly 
along a line starting from its own view-point and directed by 
its own characteristics, intellectual or emotional. An attempt 
by a teacher to force such a mind to follow a line of develop- 
ment prescribed by him is almost certain to end disastrously. 
A wise teacher will, therefore, always allow the trend of the 
recitation to be determined by the ‘‘mental movements’’ of the 
class. This leads us to mention another advantage of the con- 
versational method; namely, that it is extremely flexible and 
permits a change of plan in the conduct of the recitation 
whenever such change is seen to be desirable. 

Again, this method leads to careful, coherent thinking. 


When a pupil is asked to ‘‘turn’’ a topic under discussion he 


is expected to express whatever comes into his consciousness 
concerning it. Knowing that his utterances will be subject to 
the comment and criticism of others, he will endeavor to think 
coherently and consistently, to exclude irrelevent things, and 
to avoid a repetition of what has been already said. At any 
rate, that is what we should expect from the method in the 
service of a good teacher. 

It may not be adding anything to what has already been said 
to state that the conversational method is in harmony with the 
principle of evolution; but it will, at any rate, be stating the 
truth in another form. The pupil is encouraged to start with 
what he knows of a subject, and is led gradually and naturally 
out into that which was before unknown, by the unfolding or 
evolving of his own powers. That which was vague, crude 
and isolated, by numerous turnings, comparisons and changes 
of view-point, becomes distinct, finished and related to other 
knowledge. Just as mind itself becomes more specialized with 
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growing maturity, so does the knowledge of any principle 
become more exact and comprehensive, and its applications 
more general and adequate with successive turnings. 

The bearing of this method in training in social co-operation 
should not be forgotten. Each pupil desires to make some 
contribution to the general fund of information concerning the 
topic which is being discussed, and on the other hand learns 
to give consideration and deference to the ideas of others con- 
cerning it. This participation in the formation of a body of 
‘knowledge and acceptance of it prepare children for later 
participation in the making of laws, the formation of public 
sentiment, and obedience to them. 

In conclusion, the conversational method is psychological 
because it conforms to a well-known law of life. All life may 
be said to consist of a series of actions on the individual by 
his environment and reactions by the individual on his envi- 
ronment. This unending series of actions and reactions forms 
the whole content of consciousness, and by it alone is develop- 
ment possible. Ina recitation conducted by the conversational 
method, a presented object or principle acts upon the mind of 
every pupil, and calls forth from each a characteristic reaction, 
every touch or turn of the subject by teacher or pupil causes it 
to present a somewhat changed aspect and hence to produce a 
new reaction in each mind. By this continued interplay of 
actions and reactions, the subject gradually develops and 
assumes definite form and relationships, and at the same time 
is so related to the mode of thought of each child as to be 
available for his use throughout life. 












Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Elementary Algebra 


ERNEST B. LYTLE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


In a book by a well-known author and teacher, x= —1l is 
given as a root of the equation 


1 ‘ ey (1) 
xt1° #—1 a 
In a recent algebra examination the students were asked 
to prove that 
—b+V }°?—4ac (2) 
2a 


were roots of the equation 
ax? + bx +¢=0. (3) 


Over fifty per cent of the answers read by the writer gave 
as a proof the solution of equation (3) by the method of com- 
pleting the square which gave x equal to the above two values 
(2). These facts, together with some notions of equations 
observed to be common among my students, have led to this 
discussion. 

Algebraic equalities may be divided into two mutually 
exclusive classes, identities and equations. An algebraic 
identity is an equality between two algebraic expressions 
(functions) which is true for all values of the variables for 
which the two expressions are defined. An identity then, may 
be said to be a declarative sentence stating a fact to be proved. 
The two expressions in an identity may be transformed into 
the same identical forms. An algebraic equation is an equality 
between two algebraic expressions which is true for only a 
finite number of values of the variables. An equation is, 
therefore, an interrogative sentence which asks for the values 
of the variables which make the two expressions equal, that is, 
which satisfy the equation. Solving an equation consists in 
finding by any method whatever, the values of the variable 
which will satisfy that equation. 
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Proving an identity and solving an equation are quite dis- 
tinct processes, hence it is of fundamental importance that 
these two classes of equalities be carefully distinguished. 
That these notions of identity and equation are not sufficiently 
emphasized by teachers is evident from the frequency with 
which we see students trying to solve identities, and from the 
nonsensical things done by students in working with trig- 
onometrical identities which is a common place of difficulty. 
The writer believes it tends to greater clearness to present 
equalities as mathematical sentences in which the equality 
signs are the verbs; an identity is a declarative sentence and 
an equation is an interrogative sentence. In this way math- 
ematics becomes a language and symbols are used to express 
thoughts, which tends to overcome senseless juggling in 
algebra. 

In teaching equations not enough stress is placed upon the 
point that a root or solution must always satisfy its equation. 
In solving an equation it is not always sufficient to go through 
a series of operations which lead to certain explicit values of 
x, for very often these values will not satisfy the original equa- 
tion. A solution is complete when the values for x are shown 
by substitution to satisfy the original equation in x. This sub- 
stitution is usually termed ‘‘the check,’’ but it is really an 
important part of the solution, unless the theory of reversible 
processes is developed. Equation (1) above, illustrates the 
importance of this step. If we follow the usual method of 
solving fractional equations, multiply (1) by x*—1, transpose 
the x-terms to the first member, and other terms to the second 
member, and divide by the collected co-efficient of x, we cer- 
tainly getx——1. But —1 does not satisfy equation (1), for 
by substitution we get the unequal expressions 

; + ; and : 
in which the first two terms have no value whatever, for divi- 
sion by zero is excluded from algebra. Often such expressions 


» 


as . are said to be ‘‘equal to infinity,’’ but infinity is not a 


number as generally defined, and this is just a technical and 
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conventional way of saying that a fraction, whose numerator 
is constant and whose denominator approaches zero, increases 
numerically without limit. This is only one of many cases 


where conventional processes of solution involve non-reversible — 


operations which lead to values which will not satisfy the equa- 
tion being solved. Since a careful study of reversible opera- 
tions does not belong in an elementary course, what is usually 
called the check becomes, at this stage of development, a 
necessary and important part of the solution of an equation. 
Most of the students who took the above mentioned examina- 
tion failed to see that their only available method of proving 
expressions (2) roots of equation (3) was substitution. There 
thus seems to be great need for more emphasis on this point 
that roots must satisfy their equations. 

Most students enter college with the notion that the x and y 
of an equation are simply unknown numbers to be found; they 
have no clear idea of * as a variable and of the members of an 
equation as functions. The writer believes that no real insight 
into the theory of equations can be had without these notions 
of variable and function, and that much can be gained by 
more careful consideration of these ideas in our elementary 
courses. These notions of variation and correspondence are 
fundamental in mathematics and lead at once to graphic repre- 
sentations of number relations, and concrete pictures or dia- 
grams always tend to greater clearness. Besides, clear notions 
of variation and correspondence through functions form an 
excellent basis for later work in the calculus which some one 
has called the ‘‘science-of variation.’’ In the material world 
around us few things are fixed and variation seems the gen- 
eral rule, and there the idea of functionality, that is, the 
dependency of one variable upon another, is commonplace. 
Not long ago the writer ran across a railroad ‘time table in the 
form of a set of graphs, and was impressed by the number of 
facts which appealed to the eye which had not been noticed ‘in 
the long tables of figures. Instances of functionality in the 
world about us are so numerous that it is unnecessary here to 
multiply examples. Greater attention in our elementary courses 
to the notions variable and function with their graphic repre- 
sentation not only lays a better foundation for later work in 
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mathematics, but also is very practical in giving a fuller com- 
prehension of the world of variations in which we live. Pic- 
tures generally give clear ideas of relationships more quickly 
than word descriptions or abstract symbolic equations. The 
power of good newspaper cartoons to-day illustrates the ease 
with which the mind grasps ideas through the eye. Graphs 
and diagrams, then, can hardly be used too much in teaching 
algebra, provided they always illustrate the point under con- 
sideration. 

In the writer’s opinion, it will improve algebra teaching, 
(1) to distinguish carefully between identities and equations, 
(2) to emphasize that a root must satisfy its equation, and (3) 
to give clear notions of variable and function and frequently 
illustrate examples of functionality by means of graphs. 











The Home and School Life 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


RACH exact science is based on certain elementary 
or primary principles. It is through the mastery 
of a few definite fundamental truths that the 
} learner comes to a clear and unquestioning recog- 

nition of the abstract principles which constitute 
the foundation of the mathematical, physical, 
biological, and other exact sciences, and these 
principles are applicable to all spheres of mental 
activity among civilized peoples. In the special sciences of 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology and astronomy, by the 
observation of individual facts, general laws were discovered, 
and universal conclusions established as the groundwork of 
these sciences, and what is true of these sciences is equally 
true of all other departments of exact human knowledge. 
Observed at first as facts, grouped and classified according to 
principles in which uniformities and dissimilarities can be 
detected, sciences are created, and the laws governing them as 
such are formulated. 

In the moral sphere, the child at first has no intuitions of 
the abstract principles of right and wrong, but as he grows 
in stature and knowledge, the time is reached that when he 
witnesses an act, he feels it to be one of love, kindness, faith- 
fulness, or of gratitude, or its opposite, and he further decides 
that it is a good ora bad act, and it is then that the moral 
idea is gaining a foothold in his mind. Thus by degrees he 
arrives at the conclusion that one act is good and another is 
bad. It is from this norm, branching out in two different 
directions, that the child makes his first crude generalizations 
on moral questions. By comparing an act with the standard 
that is being built up in his mind, whether this particular act 
concerns himself or others, is the method of moral develop- 
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ment. Asa result of this kind of mental thinking, a philosophy 
of conduct is established that is as valid to him as are the 
axioms of mathematics or the verities of philosophy to the 
analyst or to the logician. With such mental conceptions firmly 
fixed in the learner’s mind concerning his thoughts, feelings 
and actions, the basic principles of morality are as valid to him 
in his modes of thinking as any other group of notiens he can 
possibly have. 

Behind every act there should be clear knowledge and a 
definite purpose, and the more nearly complete the knowledge, 
the stronger is the tendency to act up to the fullest measure of 
light one has. A constant repetition of virtuous acts grows 
into habit, habit develops into character, character makes con- 
duct, and conduct is the greater part of active life in conformity 
to one’s nature. The real problem of moral training from its 
theoretical aspect is to investigate the laws or forces which 
control people in groups, and to teach them how to live together 
in complex societies so that each will be guided by righteous- 
ness and justice in his relations with others. 

As a practical science moral education, or ethics, relates to 
all kinds of deeds and habits of doing which concern one in 
relation to others whether in small or large groups. One may 
conduct himself in such a manner as to obstruct the wishes and 
actions of his fellows, or render their efforts void, according 
to his power and skill in setting his will over against theirs, 
or by dividing and nullifying their counsel; on the other hand 
one may think and act in such a manner as to assist and rein- 
force their efforts and bring comfort and satisfaction to large 
masses of people. The implication is that there are rational 
methods of action that can be pursued by individuals for the 
benefit of others, and that peaceful combinations of men may 
be formed to overcome the forces of nature to the end that each 
individual may participate in the triumphs of all, and that in 
this process of contribution and participation lies the real 
source of power in practical ethics which of itself advances 
civilization by giving each a chance to share in the joint con- 
tribution of the whole. The help that each contributes returns 
to the giver many times multiplied. This is a reservoir of 
power, and it can be indefinitely increased only by adopting 
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and adhering to ethical action as a habit of doing, thus leading 
to a continuous growth in ethical insight, by one’s becoming 
intimately acquainted with himself. Human achievement 
consists in getting control of the forces of nature and of human 
nature, and by using them intelligently and skillfully. Under 
this view, ethics belongs to the will, because it relates directly 
to the manner and purpose of doing. There are certain habits 
of thinking and doing, and out of these comes the saying that 
‘*good behavior is a bundle of habits.’’ All habits that facil- 
itate one’s combining and acting in concert with others in 
matters of general interest belong to the mind in willing rather 
than to the mind in thinking. 

Under such a conception, behavior at home and in the school 
becomes a matter of the very highest importance in training 
children into right habits of doing, and in school it makes 
class work possible, which is altogether a higher form of 
activity than mere individuai study under a teacher or tutor, 
or capricious actions at home. In individual work the learner 
cannot see himself as he can see his classmates at work, and 
observe their successes and failures which he can use as a 
standard to measure his own attainments. He discovers, also, 
by observing his classmates, different ways of looking at the 
same subject in the lessons assigned, recited and elucidated, 
and he thus acquires information from them which gives him 
a better insight into the work that he is todo. His mind works 
in two directions at the same time,—one end of his mind is 
with his classmates, and the other end is in his interest in the 
subject as it is understood and directed by himself. He gains 
insight into the workings of other minds while mastering his 
own thoughts through self-activity. Self-activity is doubly 
reinforced, because the learner sees others pursuing the same 
lines of work as himself, and yet achieving success by other 
methods of industry and persistence. It is in the school, also, 
that the pupil assumes a different attitude from the home circle 
where his caprice is not curbed and subordinated to the influ- 
ences of others working under similar conditions. The school 
from. its nature must conserve the interest of each individual 
through the mediation of the whole school, and this mediation 
is effected through certain ethical school habits usually desig- 
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nated as school virtues which are most potent factors in 
character formation. 

The stimulus arising from concert of action—when all are 
at work and intent on doing the same thing within a stated 
time, gives confidence to each one in his not being engaged 
alone in his tasks, and the alertness that he observes in others 
begets alertness in himself, a quality that produces orderly and 
regular action in preparation and recitation work. To work 
silently tends to repress disorder, impulsive and explosive 
action by eliminating frivolity, and in putting checks on ner- 
vous explosions so that one may get control of his body and 
mind. It is through self-restraint that the verbal impulse to 
chatter may be reduced to within moderate limits. The out- 
come of this species of self-repression consists in the cultiva- 
tion of mental concentration, whether the learner is engaged 
in his own work or attending to that of his fellows or of his 
teacher. Unless this habit is cultivated successfully, there 
will always be a lack of steadfastness in one’s character whose 
modes of thinking and acting will be dominated by all sorts of 
distractions. Consequently, the activity of each after his own 
inclinations, and without regard to the concentrated activity of 
the whole, nullifies the highest purpose of the school as a place 
in which to learn self-control, silence, industry and non-inter- 
ference with others. Silence is the proper corrective for those 
who are afflicted with the morbid desire to attract attention to 
themselves. The stress that is properly laid on these funda- 
mental school virtues is designed to fit each to do his full share 
of the world’s work and to be able to take care of himself. 
This is the chief reason why regular tasks or lessons are 
assigned from day to day for individual absorption, assimila- 
tion, reproduction, retention, and their relation to what has 
preceded and what ought to follow under the most favorable 
conditions of the learner’s environment. By retrospective and 
relational processes, the learner strives, particularly in the 
higher stages of advancement, to get a deeper insight and to 
seize upon and to master the essentials of the subjects he 
studies. As he moves onward and upward, he discards in his 
thinking the more superficial phases of each subject which he 
first had for the underlying principles that he may build up a 
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logical and consistent scheme of knowledge in each branch he 
pursues. The learner thus becomes absorbed in his own lines 
of work, yet he seldom loses interest in what his classmates 
are doing. Each member of the class is in one sense an 
investigator, and he contributes his mite to the sum total in 
order that he may enjoy his share of the labors of all the others. 
Here, again, it is seen that ethical habits can be acquired, and 
it is therefore evident that the very essence of school discipline 
is a most potent factor in building up good habits of co-opera- 
tion with one’s classmates which may be easily carried over 
later into the larger spheres of private and public activities. 
Rightly, then, do teachers insist on promptness in the perform- 
ance of every duty, regularity in being present at appointed 
times in keeping engagements, combined and reinforced by 
punctuality. The habit of working silently in the schoolroom 
is an acquirement of no mean order, because it cultivates indi- 
vidual attention and concentration which in later years, amid 
great confusion, enables its possessor to pursue his own line 
of thought uninterruptedly. The pupil also learns that rights 
and duties are correlatives, and that while he may insist on his 
rights, there are.also duties to be performed by him, and that 
others have rights and corresponding duties imposed on them, 
and that he has no more right to interfere with the rights of 
others than they have to interfere with his rights; hence, non- 
interference with the legitimate work of others is set down as 
a cardinal virtue. In common speech, it is the attention to 
one’s own business. Unless the habit of industry has become 
a sort of second nature, a disposition to be doing something 
that has a definite object and not merely frittering away time 
in an aimless, dreamy fashion, the strongest personal element 
of character has not been developed into habit. Habits should 
sink somewhat below the plane of consciousness so that one 
acts automatically, and in the right direction as the result of 
physical and mental control. This is the ability that one 
possesses to get hold and to keep command of himself, and 
out of which will eventually come a wider view of ethical 
relations to one’s fellows, and to the conception of an orderly 
arrangement of the world process. When one has reached this 
stage, he has formed the habit of looking at each action 
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rationally by making a direct appeal in each case to his stand- 

ard of duty. This is the outcome of a gradual system of 
moral training from following mechanically at first school 
requirements, and by ridding one of his own whims in read- 
justing himself to new conditions and more unselfish ideals. 
Each must get hold of the underlying principles of ethical 
conduct for himself, although he may follow mechanically the 
standards that he finds the world has already fixed without 
being able to give an intelligible explanation of them, while 
lacking that clear insight which depends ultimately on a vivid 
‘comprehension of fundamental principles. 

Each one will, however, by such an investigation of prin- 
ciples, arrive at a theory upon which his practice is based, but 
it is very desirable that one should accustom himself to look 
for the basis of his actions on strictly moral grounds. It is to 
be regretted that only a few teachers take pains to inform 
themselves not only as to the traditions upon which our man- 
ners and customs have become the molding influences of our 
daily life, but fail to get hold of the underlying principles of 
this great conservative force. In such matters teachers ought 
to be the molders of public opinion, and exert a positive influ- 
ence upon the life and character of each child for the twofold 
purpose of understanding and applying the principles of school 
discipline intelligently, and unconsciously leading the pupil 
into the habits and practices of good breeding. If the teacher 
knows what the highest ethical principles are and how to bring 
them to young and struggling minds so that they may free 
themselves wisely in the presence of conflicting duties, then 
ethical teaching has accomplished its purpose. Training pupils 
to discriminate carefully in reference to motives that determine 
conduct in the practical settlement of cases, whether they arise 
in the school or outside, is of vast importance in giving an 
insight into all duties which have human nature in any form 
as an elemental factor to be considered. © 

In fact, as soon as the pupil steps over his narrow boundary 
into literature, biography, history, agriculture, commerce, 
manufacture, governmental sciences, philosophy and religion, 
he is making moral judgments at every step of his progress 
and in all his walks in life. 
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HOW SHALL MORALS BE TAUGHT? 


On this point the divergence of opinions is great. Shall the 
instruction be positive, direct, formal and definite, according 
to a fixed program; or shall it be incidental, rather sharply 
emphasized early in school life, lightened during the interme- 
diate period, and deepened and intensified the last year or two 
of school attendance? ‘If either of these positions is assumed, 
then shall the instruction take into consideration the age and 
the natural aptitude of each child, or shall the pupils be taught 
‘fen masse’’ as in other branches? Each will answer these 
questions according to his way of looking at the problem, and 
whether he thinks the plan of attack should be by a flank 
movement, or by a front assault. It will not be contended, I 
apprehend, that such training can be taken up and be pre- 
sented as a formal study that is sharply defined in its scope 
and character, and that admits of logical treatment. The child 
as the recipient must be regarded as being full of activity, and 
it will behave itself in some fashion. This activity is impul- 
sive, and it needs guidance and control so that it responds to 
certain stimuli, and that other stimuli should be minimized or 
inhibited in order to insure action along right lines of behavior. 

The entire training of a child begins with the observance of 
certain rules. At first it knows no rules for its guidance, and 
it is kept from hurting itself by others who are older and abler 
to take careof it. This state lasts comparatively a little while. 
Soon rules of conduct come to be acted upon, and from this 
time onward the child is never beyond the pale where rules 
do not apply. Properly, then, the very first lesson the child 
must learn is that of obedience. This lies behind and beneath 
all other lessons. When the lesson of obedience is learned, all 
other lessons are comparatively easy. This does not imply 
that the child must be governed by hard and cruel rules. Obe- 
dience obtained in this way is unnatural. All animals are best 
trained by kind and gentle restraints. Only strict rules should 
be employed in controlling the vicious when more humane 
measures have failed. The manly boy is the one who obeys; 
disobedience is childishness. 

The first steps in this process come from obedience at home. 
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Obedience as such is a consequence of limitations, and ‘‘limi- 
tations’’ as a term implies fixed boundaries beyond which one 
cannot pass with impunity. We say in general terms that a 
raan is free to walk the earth and breathe air, free to acquire, 
hold and transfer property, free to control his own thought and 
bodily actions, yet the word freedom is only a relative one in 
its application. His freedom consists in his obedience to laws 
which he cannot change. For instance,—the thief as a free, 
responsible man may take what belongs to another, and thus 
by his very act steal his own freedom, and yet is the result of 
his own folly, namely, stealing to punish himself. Man, 
therefore, lives his best life by obedience, and so does the 
child. Obedience signifies that one yields to society and, con- 
sequently to the welfare of others, what is required of him. 
He simply complies with demands which are made upon all. 
The home is the place where quiet, cheerful obedience should 
first be taught. Parents themselves are subject to rules and 
laws. They must do certain things at stated times. All the 
work of the day should be done between fixed periods, and the 
time for one kind of work ought not to lap over the time for 
another. Every exercise has its duty. On the other hand 
should the parent do certain irregular things now and then, 
the other members of the family become dissatisfied, and 
rightly so. If the mere whim or pleasure of the individual 
should be the only rule and guide through life, disappointments 
and vexations would characterize every undertaking. In as 
simple a matter as the running of the street cars there are laws 
which must be obeyed. Should those whose duty it is to con- 
trol and manage them decide that the cars should run one or 
two days only during the week, there would be a general up- 
rising of all the citizens, if not a destruction of the property 
itself. The law of duty which is the obligation to do right 
and from which one never escapes, is as pressing and _per- 
sistent as the law that holds the planets in their places. 
Obedience marks the difference between a civilized people 
and savages. Obedience prepares the way for sympathy and 
usefulness. It is an outward act, while sympathy constitutes 
the inner bond that binds one to all and all to one. To be 
thoughtful of others, to watch and care for their interests, to 
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preserve their reputations, to have a sacred regard for their 
feelings, are some of the evidences which distinguish the kind- 
hearted from the cruel and selfish. Society is bound together 
by the three ties of obedience, sympathy and usefulness. These 
virtues should be cultivated in the formation of every character. 
To these are added truthfulness and honesty as opposed to 
lying and stealing in various forms. The home life should be: 
like a building which stands firm and strong when its founda- 
tion is composed of good material. A rotten piece of timber 
or stone endangers the whole structure, and the same is true 
of a family, if only one member is lacking in either truthful- 
ness or honesty. The dishonest man or boy is a piece of 
rotten timber that society cannot trust. It is on this very prin- 
ciple that parents should insist that their children must be 
obedient, sympathetic, useful, truthful and honest. These 
positive virtues are as so many elements in the structure of 
human character. Each has a significant value. 


ISSUES FROM THE HOME 


Whatever is good and pure and clean, or whatever is bad 
and impure and vile in the life of the individual, has its rise 
in the home life. Wherever the home life is pure and whole- 
some, though it may be the home of the poor and lowly, or of 
the multi-millionaire, there the lives of the children are nour- 
ished under virtudéus conditions. It is in the home life where 
the children are pampered and spoiled, and are made shirks 
and liars and thieves; or they become sincere, honest, truthful, 
industrious boys and girls. The boy or girl that has fallen by 
the wayside is seldom found who had been properly trained at 
home in the noblest virtues. But those boys and girls who 
have been spoiled, petted and mismanaged at home, or whose 
fathers and mothers have neglected them, or handed them over 
to nurses, or turned them out on the streets, or sent them into 
the back alleys. ‘only by a miracle will they become useful and 
honorable members of any community. What has thus far 
been said refers to those homes in which the father and mother 
work together, or neglect their children; but there is another 
phase of home life that is frequently encountered, and that is 
when one parent wants the children to conduct themselves 
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properly, and the other parent obstructs every attempt thus 
made. Such dissensions react disastrously on the children. 
Children thus nurtured become self-willed, disobedient, deceit- 
ful and untrustworthy. When parents neglect to see or to 
correct the faults of their children, there is sure to come a day 
of reckoning which will bring sorrow and wretchedness to the 
parental roof, because the soul should be taught the law of 
duty which should keep under control envy, greed, spite, 
jealousy and hypocrisy. 


THE RELATION OF PARENT AND CHILD 


The relation of parent and child is one of such tenderness 
and dependence that both parents should always seek to 
ennoble and elevate their offspring. The child should be 
taught to hate meanness in every form, and to love the true 
and right, and to protect them in thought and act every day. 
Owing to diversity of the mental make-up of children, some 
are naturally quick, restless, enthusiastic and impulsive; others 
are always in the sunshine, or far behind a dark shadow, and 
others again are bold, daring, venturesome, always active, and 
willing to let consequences take care of themselves. There 
are also the slow, plodding, sturdy children, and others along 
with them who explode on the slightest provocation, while 
others are so fragile as to have a very slender hold on life. 
Even in the very same family may be found children of widely 
different temperamental conditions. Children of all these 
divergent types enter school, and several of these most pro- 
nounced types may even be found in the same room with 
which the teacher has to work. 

Honesty with children always counts. The parent who 
practices deception either covertly or openly, or plays sharp 
tricks, or induces his child to engage in practices that will not 
bear the severest scrutiny,—if such a person can be labelled 
parent,—is false to the sacred trust committed to his care, no 
matter what his pretensions may be. Children know the 
difference between a true character and a deceitful one; 
between honesty and dishonesty. Oftentimes children pass 
judgment on shady transactions whether the parent or another 
person is the actor. The old adage—‘‘Honesty is the best 
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policy’’—is as true to-day as it was a thousand years ago. The 
one who scorns to do a mean act whether in the brightest glare 
of sunlight or in the darkest hour of midnight gloom, is worthy 
of the very highest respect. 


HABITS THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO CHILDREN 





' 
| 
| 
. 
Many subjects need to be presented to the child mind with | 
the consequences most likely to flow from them. Among these 
may be enumerated the following: 1. Shirking honest work; | 
2. Avoiding responsibility; 3. Gaining ends by dishonest . 
means. | 
These tendencies are partly social, partly industrial and 
partly ethical. They involve the practical duties of life. ! 
Affecting the child’s mind permanently is his attitude toward ! 
certain lines of thought and action which depend on sensory i 
ideals and motor reactions that tighten the character. 
There is undoubtedly a very close connection existing t 
between the intelligence, the honesty and the industry of I 
the nation and. its social and economic conditions. No large | 
ideas originate in ignorant minds. A wide expanse of deep 
thought is the only sure method that will enable one to go to | 
the bottom of things, and to be inspired to aim at the best in | 
all things in thinking and doing. a 
I. Work is not relished by most people. The history of the 
human race has always been a contest between those who | 
directed work, those who avoided it, and those who tried to 
avoid it. Most people work because they cannot get along i 
without it, realizing that work is a decree pronounced upon 
man by the course and constitution of his environment. In 
this must be recognized the activity of play, the activity of 
work, and the activity of drudgery. To work or to starve are 
alternate propositions. ‘To heed the one is life; to accept 
the opposite is physical and spiritual death. Everything 
depends here upon the right choice. Home habits have more i 
to do with work than the school. All that the school can do H 
is to train pupils into habits of industry, punctuality, silence, 
strict attention to business, and the realizing of higher ideals 
through sacrifice. 
II. In the life of each person come critical periods, crises,— 
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so to speak, when important decisions have to be made. Upon 
a single issue at such a moment one’s success in life may 
depend. Everything now depends upon how one thinks, 
resolves and acts at the supreme moment. Responsibility 
has to be shouldered,—not shifted. A firm, vigorous char- 
acter, such a one as accepts issues as they arise, estimating 
them at their true worth, is of more value to a community or 
a nation than thousands whose wills are as unstable as water, 
and can be swerved by every breath of hasty public opinion 
that blows. To watch and help a human soul grow is one of 
the grandest and most sublime sights that one can behold in 
connection with the family life. For such lofty ideals and 
the successful execution of such work, clearsightedness, 
promptitude, ready resources, quick and vigorous concep- 
tions, cool self-possession, and a commanding survey of the 

These 
sterling qualities should be nurtured and developed to their 
utmost limit in the home life. 

Ill. The boy that will lie and cheat on the playground in 
order to win a game, or to get the better of a fellow school- 
mate in a trade, or will tell lies on the girls,—will do all these 
things in a greatly aggravated form when he grows up to 
manhood. A boy that will slip up to a farmer’s wagon and 
steal apples or peaches, or will pick up things at the door of a 
grocery store when the proprietor is not looking, is taking 
rapid lessons for admission to the penitentiary. Parents should 
always strive to inculcate good habits and upright conduct in 
the minds of their children, and never shift this work to others. 
Let the important lesson of ‘‘mine and thine’’ be insisted on a 
thousandfold more than it is. This fact, too, should always 
be borne in mind,—that the descent into the realm of crime is 
always by easy steps, and never by a single bound. 


(To be continued.) 





































A Plea for the Conservation of Another 
Great National Resource 


FRANK P. CHISHOLM, FINANCIAL SECRETARY TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA 


N the midst of the present deep interest growing 

out of the widespread discussion regarding the 
conservation of our nation’s natural resources, 
there are those who assert with a great deal of 
earnestness that unless the proper remedy is 
| applied,’the nation stands in immediate danger 
of losing its water powers, coal lands and forest 
reserves. These specific dangers of public loss 
are merely parts of the conservative issue in this country. 
There is another national resource which needs conservation. 
I refer to the conservation of negro efficiency. There are 
signs at present of tremendous waste of negro brains and 
industrial efficiency, through lack of training, which we can 
ill afford. To know what this waste is, let us investigate com- 
mon school conditions in the eleven Southern States where, 
according to the Twelfth Census, live 8,500,000 of the 9,500,000 
negroes in the United States, or 89.7 per cent of the negro 
population of the country. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, in his 
report for 1908, gives figures which illustrate the condition of 
the common or elementary schools for negroes in the United 
States, and which are positively discreditable to us as an 
enlightened and progressive nation. His returns show that 
of the negro children between the ages of five and eighteen 
there are close on to 1,500,000 who never see the inside of a 
schoolhouse. In the case of thousands of them, notably in the 
country districts, where from 80 to 85 per cent of the negroes 
live, the average length of school term is from three to four 
months, or about ninety-two days. When to the fact of the 
short school session we add the further fact that the instruction 
given is of the most elementary sort, the teacher pitiably 
ignorant, the school building woefully inadequate, and then 
consider that less than one half of the negroes of school age 
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are in school even the short school term, the evidence is clear 
that this alarming and unsatisfactory condition of negro com- 
mon schools demands immediate and vigorous action. 

Details are even more startling than the general statement, 
as revealed in the reports of the individual states. In Ala- 
bama, according to the latest figures available from the Depart- 
ment of Education, there are 307,000 negro children of school 
age. Of these, 118,000 are in school, and 189,000 do not attend 
because of lack of school facilities. In Georgia, of every one 
hundred children of school age, fifty-five are white and forty- 
five colored; yet, despite this impressive ratio, only 50 per 
cent of the negro children are permitted to attend school for 
either a long or short term. Even to accommodate these, 
double sessions are necessary, and the crowded class room 
makes good work next to impossible, however competent the 
teacher. Some one has said that the colored schools are so 
crowded that children can be seen hanging out of the windows 
because there are no seats for them. There is a good deal of 
truth underlying this humorous remark. 

Mississippi has the largest percentage of her negro children 
enrolled of any of these states, though only 76.5 per cent are 
thus favored; the other 23.43 per cent are entirely destitute of 
school privileges. North Carolina deprives 37.38 per cent of 
elementary instruction, and Texas shows the appalling propor- 
tion of 41.10 per cent who are thus handicapped in the race of 
life. Thus the negroes are far worse off educationally than 
appears on the surface. 

The figures given below show the educational conditions 
prevailing in the other six Southern States:— 


States * Estimated Number Number not 
of Negroes 5to 18 Years Enrolled in Public Schools 
of Age 


Arkansas 135,317 47,062 
Florida 85,745 35,870 
Louisiana 247,331 170,628 
South Carolina $11,111 141,380 
Tennessee 169,792 71,410 
Virginia 241,272 129,595 


Total, 1,190,568 595,945 


* Compiled from 1908 Report of United States Commissioner of Education. 
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According to the summary of the analysis above, there are 
1,299,344 negro children 5 to 18 years of age enrolled, leaving 
1,459,618 who are not enrolled. Furthermore, it should be 
stated that enrollment as applied to negro common schools 
means one thing and regular attendance another. Bringing 
together the percentages of the total negro school population 
in these states that regularly attend school, we have the 


following :— 
States * Percentage of Negro Average Length 
Children § to 18 in of School Term 
Regular Attendance 
Virginia 25.31 per cent 119 days 
Tennessee 40.90 ne oo: 
Arkansas 36.77 - os 
North Carolina 28.61 "e 68.3 
South Carolina 35.27 " 7? 
Georgia 29.16 - 7 = 
Florida 36.59 " ow. 
Alabama 42.54 ey eo.” 
Mississippi 38.27 or Ma 
Louisiana 22.50 7 iso. *? 
Texas 30.88 Pr. _ * 


Reduced to words, these figures mean that only about one 
half of the negro children of school age in the Southern States 
are attending regularly a school whose term averages four 
months. Or, differently stated, negro children in the United 
States need about five times as much common school training 
as they are at present receiving. This condition of things 
emphasizes three great needs: more and better schools; longer 
school terms; and compulsory attendance. 

It is to be noted that the figures here quoted pertain to 
elementary instruction, and do not refer to secondary or higher 
institutions of learning or to industrial schools. The question 
of higher culture, of that bugbear the ‘‘educated negro,’’ is not 
here involved. It is not a question whether the negro race 
should be educated as preachers and teachers, or as carpenters 
and machinists. Clearly, it is a question whether the negro 
who forms one half of the population of these eleven Southern 
States shall be taught to read, to write and to cipher; whether 


* The Negro Common School, a social study made under Dr. W. E. B, Du 
Bois, Atlanta University, 1901. 
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his children shall receive sufficient instruction to make them 
intelligent and capable workers, or be kept as ignorant as 
brutes. That is a short-sighted policy from the standpoint of 
the nation, and an inhuman policy from the standpoint of the 
individual, which condemns 1,500,000 children to mental dark- 
ness simply because of their race. Unequipped with the ability 
to read and write, deprived of the illumination of the written 
word, out of all touch with the progress of the world, what a 
tremendous hindrance these millions are to the highest devel- 
opment of the nation’s resources. Slavery and education were 
not on friendly terms, but slavery cannot be blamed if the 
negro children of the present generation are not educated. 
The fact that in Alabama, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Louisiana one half of the negroes 
between five and eighteen years of age are entirely denied 
instruction, plainly evidences that the nation’s duty to itself is 
a duty to the negro. 

It is true that in the last twenty-five years the total enrollment 
of negro common schools has about doubled itself. Yet, the 
total enrollment is less than one half of the total school pop- 
ulation, and the increase of school facilities has lagged far 
behind the increase in school population. The great fact that 
stares us frightfully and persistently in the face is that 
1,500,000 of the nation’s embryonic citizens, for lack of 
schools and teachers, and lack of funds for securing both, 
are growing up in ignorance and neglect. 

Measured by the facts and figures before us, education on 
any large scale has not yet been tried for the negroes. Fur- 
thermore, unless these young negroes are educated, ignorance 
will inevitably grow denser. And this simply means that 
crime, lynchings, lawlessness, poverty and economic ineffi- 
ciency will increase. The net result will be a vast national 
loss growing out of the more basic problem of negro ignorance 
arising from national indifference. In the light of history and 
in consideration of our own experience as a nation regarding 
the relationship of illiteracy to crime and race antagonisms, it 
is clear that the proper provision for the education of every 
negro child in the land will mean an immense saving to the 
nation in negro intelligence and thrift. Any other policy will 
be wasteful and criminal. 
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It is generally assumed that the whites of the South bear 
practically all'the cost of negro public schools; that the negroes 
of the South are the ‘‘white man’s burden’’ when it comes to 
paying the bills for public education. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to go somewhat into this phase of the subject. I waive 
the moral question of the nation’s indebtedness to the negro 
for two hundred and fifty years of stolen toil, and take the 
purely economic quéstion: Is the cost of negro education a 
burden upon the white South? Let us use the testimony of 
Southern whites themselves. 

Charles L. Coon, Superintendent of Schools, Wilson, N. C., 
after making recently a careful and exhaustive study of public 
taxation with special reference to the negro schools of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia, has this to say:— 

‘‘T am confident . . . that any one who takes the pains to 
ascertain the present sources of the public funds of these states, 
and then tries to make a fair division of them between the 
races, will come to the conclusion that the negro school is not 
very much of a white man’s burden.”’ 

Said the State Superintendent of Florida in one of his 
official reports :— 


‘*The following figures are given to show that the education 
of the negroes of middle Florida, which is the Black Belt of 
Florida, does not cost the white people of that section a cent.”’ 

In the nine counties included in this calculation, the total 
cost of negro schools was $19,457. The total contributed by 
the negroes in direct and indirect taxes amounted to $23,984, 
leaving $4,527, which, according to the Superintendent him- 
self, went into the white schools. Moreover, in the South, 
the negro is the great home renter. As the home renter is an 
indirect taxpayer, the negro pays an incalculable amount of 
indirect taxes. As an intelligent and efficient producer and a 
large and growing consumer, he makes it mighty convenient 
for others to pay direct taxes. So that, viewed from any 
standpoint, it appears that the negroes in large measure are 
paying for their education. 

But all this has little bearing on my main purpose, which is 
to state clearly that with all that the negro is doing for himself, 
with all that is being done for him by others, his present 
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educational opportunities are incommensurate with the needs, 
and that unless the conditions are adequately and speedily 
met, the loss in brain power to the nation will be tremendous 
and irreparable. The situation, then, that confronts the 
nation, so far as negro common schools are concerned, is 
this: In the Black Belt of our Southland, multitudes of negro 
children are growing up untaught and in densest ignorance; 
that the cardinal American principle of a reasonable equality 
of opportunity for education and development to all our chil- 
dren, wherever they live, whatever their race or color, what- 
ever may be their station in life, is far from recognition in 
practice when applied to negroes. 

What is the remedy? In a word, it lies in more education 
and less agitation. Under the disadvantage of a dual system 
of public instruction, and with sparsely settled regions and bad 
roads, the South has done and is doing something for negro 
education; the negro: himself is doing his best toward the 
education of the youth of his race; still, the needs far out- 
weigh anything yet done. Sufficient schools, good school- 
houses, necessary apparatus, longer terms, well-qualified and 
well-paid teachers, are the supreme needs. 

The sum of $12,174.50 given in 1909 by the Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation toward teachers’ salaries, school buildings, equip- 
ment and extension of school terms, was only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the great and pressing needs.* As Pres- 
ident Emeritus Eliot of Harvard University recently suggested, 
the nation ought to co-operate with the states in aiding the 
people to help themselves, through better educational facilities, 
so that every boy and girl might receive at least common school 
training. The traditional attitude of states rights should not 
stand in the way. But if the nation continues to hold ‘‘hands 
off’’ in this important national matter, and the stronger negro 
institutions are expected to lead in bettering the rural schools 
and communities, manifestly they must be granted more power. 
They must be put beyond their present material foundation, 
in order that they may reach an increasing number of those 
who will lead the negro masses as teachers of elementary 
schools. 


* James H. Dillard, General Agent, A. T. Jeanes Foundation. 
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This clear and logical appeal from the South involves not 
alone the intellectual and moral salvation of the neglected black 
millions, but also involves the larger safety of Southern citizen- 
ship and national security. To take these unschooled, untrained 
millions, and fit them to cope with the problems of their envi- 
ronment will not only reduce juvenile crime and spread intel- 
ligence and industrial efficiency among the masses, but will also 
add to the wealth and welfare of the nation. ; 

One million five hundred thousand black boys and girls 
denied common school training! Do you fully sense the 
significance of it? Have you pondered that this army of 
illiterates is coming up from an environment of ignorance 
into American citizenship? Will the nation heed this Mace- 
donian cry from the blacks of the South? Will it give prompt 
and vigorous aid to a million and a half of its citizens who are 
pleading and yearning for schools, for teachers and for a fuller 
life? Every consideration enforces the importance of such 
aid. Expediency dictates it; justice demands it; national 
security requires it. 








Examination Questions for Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. Give an account of Goldsmith’s lifé: his eccentricities, his 
genius, his versatility. Describe that period of his life during 
which Tue Desertep VILLAGE was written. 

2. Explain what is meant by ‘‘Didactic Poetry.’’ Show the 
extent to which THE DESERTED VILLAGE is a didactic poem. Give 
reasons for the fact that this poem possesses a charm which other 
poems of its class lack. 

3. Read the note appended to chapter xxviii of Irving’s Life of 
Goldsmith and give the popular identification of ‘‘Auburn.’’ De- 
scribe the restoration of the village, from Irving’s account. Does 
it seem to you that ‘‘sweet Auburn’’ 
one? 

4. Bring out in detail the contrast which the poet draws between 


is a real place or an imaginary 


Auburn as it was and as it is. To what does the poet attribute the 
change? Enumerate the charms of the village described in the poem. 

5. After you had finished the poem, which was the prominent 
impression left on your mind—the populous Auburn, or the deserted 
Auburn? 

6. Give the arguments presented by Goldsmith to prove his posi- 
tion that 

“Jil fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


9? 


7. What, according to Goldsmith, are the evils of the luxury that 
wealth and trade bring in their train? 

8. Show the extent to which the poet blunders in his Political 
Economy. 

9. From the poem, state Goldsmith’s views on depopulation. 
Show that this subject is the motive of his poem. 

10. Write a brief article setting forth the opposite side of the pic- 
ture drawn by Goldsmith in lines‘57-74 of THE DrsERTED VILLAGE. 

11. Reproduce Goldsmith’s views on the evils of emigration. 
Draw the other side of the picture. 

12. Enumerate the details which would enter into the composition 
of a picture painted from lines 9-14. 

13. In lines 9-24, enumerate all the adjectives and state the exact 
significance of each. 
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14. Point out the devices used by the poet to strengthen the im- 
pression of the utter desolation into which the village has fallen. 
15. Give in plain prose the statement made by the poet when he 
says, 
‘‘And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 


16. Explain the following lines: Afés best riches, ignorance of 
wealth; Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom; To hus- 
band out life’s taper at the close; And keep the flame from wast- 
ing by repose; Tempt the dangerous deep; When every rood of 
ground maintained its man. 

17. Describe in your own words the picture which Goldsmith 
draws in lines 103-106. 

18. Enumerate the sounds of lines 113-122. Are there any which 
seem to you not to belong to the scene? 

19. Reproduce in plain prose Goldsmith’s description of the vil- 
lage preacher; of the schoolmaster; of the inn. How does the poet 
characterize the tavern? 

20. Enumerate the manners and customs of Goldsmith’s boyhood 
to which reference is made in the poem. 

21. Reproduce Goldsmith’s description of England before the in- 
troduction of trade. Give his arguments on the advantage of small 
farms over large ones. 

22. Quote the lines in which the poet gives utterance to his life- 
long desire 

‘* To die at home at last.” 


23. Discuss the style and treatment of the poem. Describe its 
versification. Show that this criticism is true: ‘‘In no other rural 
piece is there so much poetry and reality combined. The text is a 
continuous succession of felicities.’’ 

24. Cite passages in illustration of the following criticism: ‘‘Of 
the entire poem it may be truthfully said, that it has more tenderness 
and pathos, gives more of picture to the eye, and of feeling to the 
heart, than any other in the language which is written in the same 
verse or metre.’’ 

25. How much of the poet’s life and thoughts is revealed by this 
poem? How many of the details seem to be memories of actual 
scenes? 











. Editorial 


— has been written by the great educators about attention 
and interest, and much of it needs to be repeated over and 
over again to get the best pedagogical service from our teachers 
and the best work from the pupils. How can we secure attention 
and awaken interest that shall lead on to the mastery of the subjects 
studied, and to the best results in the minds and characters of the 
youths in our public schools? This is partly a problem for the 
individual teacher, and partly it belongs to the school authorities 
and to the general public. For how can the teacher secure the 
attention and awaken the interest of each pupil when she is obliged 
to teach classes of seventy-five or eighty; or when she is required 
to do her work in an ill-ventilated schoolroom; or when she is so 
miserably rewarded for her unselfish labors that she has to half 
starve herself in order to meet the ordinary expenses of life? 

It is of the utmost importance to all concerned that our boys and 
girls should be interested in their school work. Youth will quickly 
pass and the opportunities which it brings will not return. It is 
a critical period, when the character is forming, and success or 
failure in later life is being determined. When a father sees that 
the school has the attention of his boy and that he is interested in 
his work, then the father’s heart is glad, and he knows that the 
money invested in his boy’s education is money well spent. When 
he sees his child careless and indifferent, getting no grip on his 
school work, and wishing he were not obliged to go, or longing to 
leave and ‘‘get a job,’’ then it is needful for the parent, as well as 
the teacher, to begin to take notice. There is trouble somewhere, 
and it were well to make an earnest effort to locate it. 


Sometimes it is a good plan to get the boy a job and let him find 
out that a business life is not a bed of roses. Oftener one will find 
the source of the difficulty in the school, or in something in the boy 
himself that can be corrected. An accurate diagnosis is the first and 
a most important step toward a cure. An entire change is often 
an excellent thing for an unawakened and uninterested boy. A year 
at a boarding school, or away in another town with some near rel- 
ative’s family, where he can attend another school in a different 
environment, and with new associates, will sometimes make a man 
of him. The earnest and thoughtful teacher will watch her pupils 
and study them individually, and be the wise adviser of the pupils 
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themselves and their parents. Usually a teacher of this description 
will have no permanent difficulty in engaging the child’s attention 
and awakening his mind. But occasionally there is a case that needs 
heroic treatment. Certainly no pupil should be allowed to drift 
along year after year in an inattentive, listless, uninterested frame of 
mind, convinced himself, and convincing his relatives and teachers 
that he is not capable of ‘‘book learning.’’ It is demoralizing to 
the rest of the school and will do no good to the boy himself, who 
must probably be given some sort of a jolt to wake him up and 
bring him to self-realization. 


N every secondary school some adequate provision should be made 
for instruction in public speaking. There is hardly anything that 
one will be more certain to have occasion to use in after life than the 
power to express himself in effective speech in public. This power 
must be acquired in youth. One must learn to overcome self-con- 
sciousness, to become accustomed to hear his own voice in the 
presence of others without embarrassment, to command appropriate 
language, to arrange a decent argument, and to fortify the same with 
apt illustration; in short to ‘‘think upon his feet.’’ It is not expected 
that every high school pupil will master the difficult art of oratory 
and become a Demosthenes or a Burke, But nearly everyone is 
sooner or later brought into situations where it is an immense advan- 
tage to be able to express himself clearly, calmly and cogently, in 
well-chosen English. And taking the general run of graduates from 
our public schools not more than one.in a dozen can do it. There 
is nothing that more certainly or more practically demonstrates to 
the public the value of an education than this power of public utter- 
ance. What is the use of all this expenditure of time and money in 
schooling if at the end of it all the graduate does not dare say his soul 
is his own except with pen and paper, or in the retirement of his. 
own home, or in the inner intimate circle of his bosom friends? To 
be able to think clearly is of first importance, to be sure; but it is. 
not enough to constitute a good education. One must be able to tell 
others what one thinks, and to do it clearly, concisely and convine- 
ingly. This is the flower and the fruitage of a good education. 
The training which our boys and girls may receive along this line 
in the public schools will be helpful to them in every relation of 
after life. It will promote good salesmanship as well as good cit- 
izenship. It will make them happier and more useful in home and 
society, in church and state. Do not then neglect rhetoricals, but 
in this age that is demanding above all things an education which 
is practical, see to it that a large place is given in the curriculum to 
instruction that will enable the pupils to use to the best advantage 
the intellectual culture which the balance of the curriculum affords. 
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HE National Education Association at its annual meeting each 
year makes a declaration of its principles, which are always 
admirable, and in which one can always be sure of finding an accu- 


rate reflection of current educational sentiment. The subjects that 
are prominent in the thought of the educational world during the 
year are succinctly stated, and a declaration of faith in regard to 
them is made in the name of this most influential body. Instead of 
publishing these articles of faith ‘‘in toto’’ we propose to take them up 
one by one (they are ten in number) and present them to our readers, 
with very brief comments, in this editorial department of successive 
numbers of Epucation. The first article is as follows: ‘‘We affirm 
our faith in the schools of the Republic, believing that it is impos- 
sible for the citizens of a great democracy to develop power and 
efficiency without public schools owned and controlled by the 
people.’’ 

This gives us the splendid basis of the American public school 
system. It is founded on the faith of the people, who desire this 
nation to be a democracy which shall develop power and efficiency. 
We believe that the public schools are the means by which this 
great country can be kept true to its high destiny. We think of 
them as owned and controlled by no faction, no party, no private 
interests, but by the people themselves. Magnificently are they ful- 
filling this high ideal. The schools of the United States are a great 
factory where American citizens are made. The raw material is 
furnished not only naturally from the homes throughout the land, 
but artificially in the vast hordes of foreign immigrants that annu- 
ally pour into the land from over the ocean. Coming with alien 
habits and standards of thought and conduct, often with ignorance, 
vice and disabilities of all sorts, these people and their children are 
thrown into the alembic of the public schools and transformed into 
loyal Americans. At the worst this process takes but one or two 
generations. The control of the schools by the people is a thor- 
oughly American ideal. It works w onderfully well, The common 
consciousness, or in other words the common sense of the people as 
a whole, is the only power on earth to which it is safe to commit 
so vast a responsibility. If any special faction or party gains a 
momentary undue influence, this is soon corrected by public senti- 
ment. Nowhere is there to be found a more earnest desire to know 
and to do the best that can be known and done than is seen in the 
management of our public schools by the money and thé votes of 
our citizens. There are yet evils to be corrected and improve- 
ments to be made. But where there is such earnestness of purpose 
and such unity of interest as exists in relation to these problems we 
may rest assured that the best ideals will be ultimately realized. 
Our declaration of faith may well begin with this first strong article 
in the creed of the National Education Association for the year 1910. 
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T is an important part of the business of the public school to 
I teach the children how to read. It is equally important, but an 
often forgotten obligation, to teach them what to read. The child 
who has once learned to read easily any ordinary English has 


arrived at an age when life has assumed an intense interest to his 
quickening senses and his expanding mind. He is impelled by an 
irresistible curiosity to know more about everything than he does 
know. He is without extensive experience, and he looks out into 
the limited environment in which he lives and questions people and 
things that he may know more and experience more, and thus be 
prepared for independent judgments, choices and acts that shall 
make up his own career. He soon finds that in books the range of 
vision is vastly extended. Books record the experiences, real or 
imaginary, of other lives—lives lived in an almost infinite variety of 
circumstances and in parts of the world which he may hardly hope 
ever to visit, and in all periods of past ages. Here is material for 
his hungry mind by which many of its questionings that must other- 
wise remain unanswered may find ready and satisfactory answer. So 
he eagerly reads books, all sorts of books that come his way, and is 
particularly interested in those that deal with real human life and 
adventure, that tell how people think and feel and act in circum- 
stances different from those he has known, how they conduct 
themselves in various crises and adventures and experiences into 
which he imagines he or any one may be brought some day. From 
the way they act he takes his cue. The standards of the hero of his 
book become his standards. The aims, motives and ideals that he 
finds in his book inevitably affect his forming character. Here is 
the opportunity and the danger of the boy and his book. 

Books are of three kinds,—the good book, the bad book and the 
indifferent book. The first kind of book is not excessively large, 
there are plenty of the second kind; and the name of the third is 
‘‘legion.’’ Since the books that a child reads affect him as surely, 
and probably more subtly, than the companions whom he chooses, 
why should not the school, which is responsible to make him into a 
good citizen, warn him against the bad books, persuade him in 
relation to the insipid, trashy books, and cultivate him to choose the 
wholesome, helpful books? This it will do if his teachers are wise 
and thoughtful and not so overworked as to be unable to give the 
individual child and his problems individual attention. Some one 
should be interested in the reading of every boy and girl in the 
grammar and high schools, and be a counselor and friend and guide 
in regard to this vitally important matter. There is a field for 
service here that is often overlooked because ‘‘what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s.”’ 











































Foreign Notes 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The International Bureau of the Federation of Teachers held its fifth 
annual reunion at Paris, on August 3d and 7th, during the sessions of 
the second international congress on primary education, which was 
organized by the Bureau. 

The following countries were represented at the reunion: Prussia, 
England, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Roumania and Switzerland. Re- 
grets were read from the Swedish and Spanish associations affiliated 
to the Bureau. The report of the secretary showed that the Bureau 
comprises 17 associations of teachers numbering 400,300 members. 
The largest of these bodies is the Deutscher Lehrerverein with 120,000 
members; the second is the Federation des Amicales d’Institut, Lux- 


emburg, with 95,000 members, and the third the National Union of 


Teachers, Belgium, with 67,500 members. These numbers emphasize 
the growth of the international spirit among the teachers of Europe, 
who are drawn together by the sense of common purposes. 

In an address before the congress on primary education, the Presi- 
dent of the International Bureau, M. Rossignol, of Brussels, reviewed 
the movement of pedagogic ideas from the fourteenth century to the 
present time, rehearsing briefly, but graphically, the contribution of 
each nation to the general development. Thus far ‘*the science of 
education,” to quote the words of M. Rossignol, ‘‘ appears as the result 
of an unconscious international collaboration.” 

The world’s congress of international associations held at Brussels, 
May oth to 11th, brought together representatives of 112 international 
associations. Of this number 2g have not a fixed location, 8 have their 
central offices in Germany, 3 in England, 15 in France, 2 in Holland, 
13 in Switzerland and 42 in Belgium. The entire realm of intellectual 
and moral interests is covered by the activities of these bodies. One 
of the chief motives for the maintenance of their international relations 
arises from the fact, that the value and importance of the greater part 
of the experimental sciences depend upon a great diversity of particu- 
lars. These must be brought together and carefully compared before 
classification is possible, and for this work the co-operation of savants 
throughout the world is necessary. 
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An international congress on higher technical education held at 
Brussels, September gth to 11th, was marked by the active participa- 
tion of representatives of the smaller nations. This is partly due to 
the fact that Belgium, which had taken the lead in calling the congress, 
is in close sympathy with the nations referred to; but it indicates also 
the great awakening on the part of these nations to the importance of 
technical education for the development of their native resources and 
the promotion of their material welfare. 

One of the most interesting papers before the congress was on the 
Royal Technical Academy of Copenhagen, presented by Prof. H. J. 
Hannover, Director of the Danish State Laboratory for testing mate- 
rials. The paper sketched the development of the Technical Academy 
from its small beginnings in 1829, down to 1890, when it entered upon 
an era of expansion under the vigorous administration of the director, 
Julius Thomsen. As a consequence of the discovery by Professor 
Thomsen of the application of the kryolite of Greenland to the fabri- 
cation of soda, the state realized a large income from the license granted 
him, and this was used to endow and perfect the technical academy. 
Since that year its development has been uninterrupted, and the courses 
of study have been systematized and extended in duration. 

Candidates for admission must have completed the full course of 
secondary studies or must pass an equivalent examination. The tuition 
fees are not heavy, amounting to one hundred crowns ($26.80) a year 
until the first examination is passed, and after that to forty crowns 
($10.72) a year. The courses of instruction pertain to four specialties : 
applied chemistry, mechanical engineering, constructing engineers and 
electricians. 

The papers presented before the congress have been published and 
may be obtained from the general secretary, M. J. P. Fontaine, 27, 
place de Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. A. Te Bi 
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Book Notices 


The New Geographies. First Book. By Ralph S. Tarr and Frank M. 
McMurry. The Macmillan Company. 

This is a revision wherein the authors revise; they do not merely make 
additions, subtractions and corrections in the text; they have revised it, 
rewriting it almost entirely and adding thereto whatever of information and 
explanation the subject demanded. Not only has the text been remade, but 
the illustrations are new and the maps redrawn. We looked for an old book 
revamped, we find a new book made along the lines that caused the old book 
to be one of the most successful text-books on geography, but recast and 
enriched with a care that serves to stamp it the most valuable text-book in 
elementary geography published. We marvel at the restraint of the authors 
of the book, so much of material had they at hand to use, so superbly they 
have refrained from padding the book with facts, useless and bewildering to 
beginners in the study, worthy and needed in a compendium on geography. 
The authors have plainly studied not only the subject but those who are to 
use the book; they have made a book not to show how cleverly it could be 
built up with assembled facts and diverting cuts and over-named maps, but 
rather to present the salient facts of the subject in such a manner as to awaken 
an interest in them to the end that observation and attention may be aroused 
and developed. They have made an everyday geography for everyday chil- 
dren in the schools. It is not material to specify the many changes, suffice 
it to say that the page of the book has been widened from one column of 
three and three-quarters of an inch to two columns of two and three-quarters 
of an inch to each column, thus making the book nearly equal in size to 
other text-books in this subject. With its double-columned ‘pages, its 
splendid maps, fine half-tone illustrations from photographs, full-page col- 
ored pictures, and practically new text, the authors have produced a work 
that stands unique in its excellencies. It is the very latest word to beginners 
in geography, and stands a model for all books of its kind to follow. 


Practical Algebra. First Year. By Jos. V. Collins, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. American Book 
Company. Price, 85 cents. 

This is a simple book for first year courses, omitting everything unessen- 
tial, and treating everything essential, so that it is not unduly difficult or 
obscure. It has been prepared to meet the demand for a first year course 
by those high schools which make the study of the more advanced parts of 
algebra elective. Departing from the American plan of keeping arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry separate, the author has correlated algebra with physics, 
geometry and other branches of mathematics, providing a large number of 
practical and informational exercises and problems. Thus the book meets 
its aim, which is to increase the practical value of elementary algebra, both 
in the ordinary and in the cultural or educational sense; it is for those who 
do not go to college, and for those who do. The book is featured by great 
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clearness in presentation; the avoidance of difficult exercises; the abridg- 
ment of the number of cases of problems that have to be learned; the con- 
stant “use of axioms in the solution of equations; the presentation of 
factoring, and the deferring of the harder cases to the latter part of the book. 


It is published in small, convenient shape for the pocket, with fair size of type 
page, but small margins. 


First Book in Geography.. By Alexis E. Frye. Ginn & Co. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is the most elementary geography ever written by Mr. Frye, his aim 
being to present stich subjects as he wished his own little son to know. It 
is fitted to be used as a reader for the third grade, and covers two years of 
study. It treats of the earth as the home of man, the pictures showing how 
fully the book deals with people. These pictures are the highest type of 
wood engraving, most of the subjects being photographs, with child life as 
the central thought. The book lays great stress on the study of location of 
important places, and to this end the maps have been made very simple and 
free from detail. The need of just such a book has long existed; Mr. Frye 
meets the need as few men could, his book being a distinct contribution to 


child literature as well as a reading-study book of delightful thought and 
lasting value. 


Plane Trigonometry. By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., Head of the Mathe- 
matical |Department, The Lawrenceville School. Charles E. Morrill Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book gives the work required in preparation for Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and elsewhere. It takes special note of the utilities of the subject, 
and has many examples showing correlation with physics, mensuration, engi- 
neering and astronomy. It shortens and simplifies some difficult steps, as in 
the solution of triangles; under each case in the solution of triangles two 
groups of examples are given, one with the degree divided sexagesimally, 
and the other with the degree divided decimally. An entire chapter is devoted 
to logarithms and their properties, with examples which serve as a review of 
and a correlation with other branches of mathematics. A distinct improve- 
ment in the form of the logarithmic tables is the placing of the number of 
degrees to the right and left on each page instead of at the top and bottom, 
thereby preventing errors in the use of the columns of minutes. 


Coliege Algebra. By Schuyler C. Davisson, Sc.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Indiana University. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

This differs somewhat from the ordinary text-book on algebra in that it is 
a discussion of those parts of algebra treated in the first year’s course in 
college, and not a book of exercises and problems, the aim being to give the 
student an idea that algebra consists of something more than problem solv- 
ing. The author has had a number of years experience in teaching college 
freshmen classes, and his conviction is deep that it is good for the student 
to consider the fundamental laws of algebra early in the course, and to learn 
that algebra is founded upon a few simple principles that correspond to the 
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axioms in the study of geometry. Hence his book is not a treatise, neither 
is it for mathematicians, but it is for students in college who expect to con- 
tinue the study of the higher branches of the subject, and to whom a thor- 
ough knowledge of the ground principles is supremely essential. 


Text-Book of Physics. By C. E. Linebarger, Lake View High School, 
Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a practical text-book prepared with the aim of dovetailing the fund 
of information about things physical, already possessed by the student, with 
results obtained in the laboratory. ‘The mode of treatment of most topics is 
definite and consistent: appeal to the student’s ready-at-hand knowledge of the 
topic; mention of pertinent historical items of interest; clear-cut enunciation 
of definitions; careful description of apparatus well illustrated; logical deri- 
vation of laws and principles; numerous applications of principles; and 
exercises and problems requiring for solution some constructive thought. 
Everywhere special stress is laid upon the practical applications of physical 
principles. The treatment of subjects is made intensive rather than exten- 
sive, what is omitted being rather of the nature of tradition than of actual 
value in a text-book. 


First Course in Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Yale University, and William A. Luby and Frank 
C. Touton, Instructors in Mathematics in Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. Ginn & Co. Price, $1. 

This book is intended for the first year’s work in algebra, the topics being 
limited strictly to those that would afford the student ample drill in the 
elementary technic of algebra, and a commensurate development of his 
reasoning power. The authors have wisely considered the equipment of the 
student just entering high school, and have made a book that in essentials 
and their treatment is logical and progressive. They make constant reference 
to arithmetic in explaining the various algebraic processes; the difficult prob- 
lems are omitted or are few in number, and are given at the end of the 
exercises; only the simpler types of factoring are considered; accent is 
placed on problem work; close correlation is obtained between algebra and 
geometry; graphs are freely used, and are embodied in the treatment of the 
topics they are intended to illustrate; while a novel feature in a text-book in 
algebra is introduced by the use of portraits, with biographical notes, of 
celebrated mathematicians. Painstaking consideration has been given to 
the English of the text, an earnest effort being made to give the definitions 
accurately, to state the problems clearly, and to formulate the rules with 
simplicity and precision. It is a fine, strong book, and will make the study 
of the subject a pleasure. 


Physical Measurements. By A. Wilmer Duff and Arthur W. Ewell, 
Professors of Physics in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This new edition of a well-known work brings it strictly up to date in ex- 
ercises in physical measurements suitable for the laboratory work of students 
who have had a fair course in general college physics. Upwards of seventy 
illustrations have been added in the revision, also a considerable number of 
new exercises, and the text has been made clearer by expansion. 
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Secondary-School Mathematics. By Robert L. Short, Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, Cleveland Technical High School, and William 
H. Elson, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is Book I of a two-book series wherein the text differs widely from 
that marked out by custom and tradition. It treats the various branches of 
mathematics more with reference to their unities and less as isolated entities. 
In Book I arithmetic, algebra and geometry are treated side by side, the effect 
of which arrangement is increased interest and power of analysis on the part 
of the learner, and greater accuracy in results. The scope of the books in the 
series does not vary much from that covered in algebras and geometries of 
the usual type, the arrangement and combinations are different, and it is this 
difference that makes the books deeply interesting and valuable. The aim is 
distinctly to give pupils usable knowledge of the principles underlying math- 
ematics and ready control of them. The authors claim that the texts have 
been thoroughly tried out in mimeograph form on hundreds of high school 
pupils before being put in book form. 


High School English Book One. By A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., formerly Instructor in Greek at 
Yale University, and Dorothy E. Snyder, B.A., Pd.B., Head of the English 
Department, High School, Schenectady. Chas. E. Merrill Company, New 
York. Price, $1. 

The purpose of this book is defined by the authors in the preface:to be ‘‘to 
unify the teaching of English in the High School.’’ It is pointed out that 
English as a study is more than grammar, composition and literature. It is 
a combination of the three. The book works out this idea, beginning with 
grammar, treating composition as ‘‘self-expression in language,’ and seeking 
to make the prescribed English literature pleasant and profitable. The pupil 
in encouraged to speak and write freely on subjects within the realm of his 
own experience rather than on purely academic subjects. There are some 
excellent ‘‘Conversations about Books.’’ Altogether.this volume is novel 
and interesting, and he must be a dull teacher indeed who cannot find in it 
much to quicken his mind, and brighten his teaching of this most important 
subject. 


Manual of Moral and Humane Education. By Flora Helm Krause, of 
the Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society. ‘‘The highest education focuses the soul 
upon the largest loves.’’ ._R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 

This book presents the subject of humane education in an attractive light. 
It shows why it should become a part of the public school curriculum. It 
gives a graded course of study in the subject for elementary schools. It gives 
suitable exercises for each and every month of the year; a classified list of 
the more common birds; topics for written work in humane education for 
both elementary and high schools; suggestions to teachers; a brief survey 
of the growth of the movement; a review of the child-saving work, etc. It 
is packed from cover to cover with material that can be used in every school. 
The full page illustrations, of which there are many, are of a high order. It 
is a book that should be found on every teacher’s desk. 
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Handywork in Wood. By William Noyes, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Department of Industrial Arts, Teachers’ Co]lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Price, $2. 

This is an exceptionally valuable manual, printed on heavy coated paper 
so as to do justice to the numerous high class and illuminating half tones 
which present to the eye the various suggestions and teachings of the text. 
There are chapters on logging, sawmilling, seasoning and measuring wood, 
wood hand tools, wood fastenings, equipment and care of the shop, the com- 
mon joints, types of wooden structures, principles of joinery, wood finishing, 
—besides bibliographies and indexes. Not only teachers of woodworking for 
whom it is primarily intended, but also amateurs will find it of utmost value. 


Story Telling. What to Tell and How to Tell It. By Edna Lyman. A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, 75 cents net. 

This is an excellent exposition of an important subject, sometimes spoken 
of as ‘‘the lost art of story-telling.’? We do not believe the art is lost, and 
this taith is helped and confirmed by reading this delightful little volume. 
We wish every mother and father as well as every teacher could own and 
read it. Much valuable suggestion is given concerning children’s reading. 
An excellent list of books for the story-teller is suggested. 

Century Readings for a Course in English Literature. Edited and 
annotated by J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit., J. F. A. Pyre, Ph.D., Karl Young, 
Ph.D., of the University of Wisconsin. The Century Company, New York. 
Price, $2.50. 

This large volume of almost twelve hundred pages presents a nearly com- 
plete course of reading in English Literature. It. is the outgrowth of a 
course of instruction in this subject in the University of Wisconsin. Plays 
and novels only are omitted. The selections are intended for college stu- 
dents beyond the freshman year. But the book will be widely useful beyond 
college walls for those persons, and they are many in number, who wish 
for some convenient means of self-instruction in literature. The selections 
are typical, and the texts are authoritative. The volume is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to insure thoroughness. An accompanying volume, Century Out- 
lines for a Course in English Literature (75 cents), is a convenient guide, 


and reinforces the helpfulness of the larger volume. 


Periodical Notes 


Two interesting articles in Success for November are “The Story of Wendell Phillips,’ by Charles 
Edward Russel! and ** Marriage in America ”’ by Robert Haven Schauffler, The latter considers 
the professional girl’s ideals.—‘* The Five and Ten Acre Farm,” by Allan L. Benson in the 
November issue of The Delineator will appeal to a large number of readers, It seeks to prove 
that by crop rotation and intensive methods a good living for an average family may be made on 
asmall farm.—The second and concluding paper of General Charles King’s literary reminis- 
cences is another interesting feature of the magazine. The talented soldier-author has had 
many unique experiences during his “‘ Thirty Years of Pencraft,” and he tells them admirably.— 
There is a convincing treatment of the question “ Vaccination or Smal! Pox, Which?” in the 
editorial columns of The Outlook of October 22.— Suburban Life for October is full, rich and in. 
teresting. Such articles as ‘* What every Householder should Know about Plumbing,” “Two 
Aspects of the Lighting Question,” and * Heating the House to the best Advantage,” are prac. 
tically most important and worth far more than the subscription price of the magazine for a year. 







































